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John Faber Miller, 


THIRD MON’ rH 2 


O RENT, GREEN STREET, 1507.—DE3IRABLE 
second story front room, southern exposure, 


good board. Reference. 


yO LET.—HALF OF FURNISHED STUDIO. 
Terms moderate Apply to ELISA H. SCH®)- 

_ FIELD, 1420 C hestnut street, Phila., Room 40 

Y ANTED.—A LITTLE GIRL BETWEEN THE 

VW age of 2 and 5 years, to board ina Friends’ 
family, in the country. For particulars 
address HANNIE DAVIS, 


New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
and housekeeper. 
exchanged. 


a 


Woodstown, Salem Co., | 
| M. E. Humpton 


References given and | 
Address C. EYRE, Media, Pa. | 


| | AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— | 


The Old Liberty Bell did. 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


tr) Prac. DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 


day 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t 


509 SWEDE STREET 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Beets on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
an 
roreonally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 


ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years | 


experience tn real estate loan and renting here. 
Four offices. Reference, Merchants’ National Bank, 
William Deering & Co, 
talists, or Charles W. fullerton, Chicago. 
. J. LUKENS, 

1223 C saan of Commerce, Chicago. 

Or, Chaz E. Lukens, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


~ 
a 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Com- | 


pany’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction 


A Fair Hose, 
A Good Hose, -  10c. 
A Very Good Hose, 12c. 
An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 

Reels 75 cents, and all attachments at low figures. 
SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. . 


7c per foot. 


You can get one | 


er cent interest. Title guaranteed. Will 


THE MELOS, 


Op n all 





Manufacturers and Capi- | 


; 1895. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan end Ocean Avenue, Atlantic City. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
| cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 

JAMES HOOD. 


H. M. Humpton. 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly beated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


Is again ready to welcome its patrons and others 


to the comforts of a home, at moderate cost 


ELIZABETH L. 
the Year. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


WEBSTER, 
Proprietor 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 


|33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





|S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention oe to all orders. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
| anna neeel 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


| Jobbing Attended To. 
| 1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


2212 Wallace Street. 
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Abington Friends’ School, 


Fc r x arding 


g and Day Pupils 






on Monthly Meetir 





ours Kindergarten Primary, 

late, and sch The home-l 

ngs Make it es ‘lally attractive to 4 

Students admitted at any time. Send 

ars t UIS B. AMBLER, 

yr Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y Jenkintown, Pa 

Ozontz Pa 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and amon | | 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses fo r young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine os labora- | 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care | 
ft Purchase Cnasterty Meeting. The present build- | 
ing is new and much enla , and has j cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 














Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and lleg Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
iculars, references, and letters from 
parents 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 
Friends’ Acad 
riends Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone [ISLAND 
A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing f rT admission to any 
college r fur ing @ good isiness & ucation. 
Terms, for boar lars, $1 50 per sc hool year. 


he schoo he care wf Friends, and is 






pleasantly loc cated on g Is land. about 30 miles 

from New Yo For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANELI N P WILSON, Principal, 

Loc ust Vall ley, Long Island 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A QUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Carving Sets 


From 75 Cents to $5,00. 
Tapanese Wares make 


tabie presents 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


ees- 905 Market Street. 








Special attention given to’serving families. Office, 
| 903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ivory SOAP 


It FLoOaTs 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchen of Dining Cars, because the 


odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objectionable in a car. 


Is the odor any less objectionable in your hous< 


Tee Procter & Gamait Co., Cin’: 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricuiturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, Origin 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 





_—_ & 


Sons Company, 
S. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Manu/ac turers of 
BAW BONE MANURKS. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


« 409 Chestnut Street. + CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INGURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN'S. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the i 
SAMUEL R. SEIFL EY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 


& WING; of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
1 ROBERTS FO 


ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuaw’, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


HOT AIR, 


(hea ed in the Jackson Ventilating Grates 


$ sent to the rooms on the 
gle grate f 



















isis” + Simin 
Siinii 
Re? 4 floor above 


and in this way asin 
ire will heat several rooms 0 


none or different tloor- 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


7— EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman Street, New York. 


. FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 


U g . ix for 1895—bundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. Send your address to-day on a posta 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 


Uf 


Ferry's Seeds at your dealers 

as fresh and fertile as though 
you got them direct from Ferry’s 
Seed Farms. 


FERRYS SEEDS 


known and planted every- 
where, and are always the 
best. F *s Seed Annual 
for 1895 tells all about 
them, — Free. 
D.M. Ferry & Co. 


Detroit,Mich. 
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Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the Newest 

Large Flowerings 
20 in one large one oun ‘e 
ether with our handsome and ori 


og 
EED CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 210 Philadelphia. 


Market Street, 
~OOUUMAAAAAAEE SAO SLIALANSANEBSRESAABAL 





NSS 


Montgomery County Mitk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women's Shoes 
$8.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our ows 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all — 


JOSEPH L. JONES. and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. ’ 
1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon 





‘ 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Areh). 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIL. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
IX. 
Christianity will not have performed its work in the 
earth until its followers have learned to respect the rights 
and privileges of conscience, by a toleration without limit, 
a faith without contention. Lucretia Mort. 


THE YEAR. 


3*From a sermon delivered at Yardleyville, Pa 


1858. 


, Ninth month 26, 


A BLUEBIRD’S SONG. 

To simple souls, ofttimes in simplest ways, 

Come sweet surprises that—we scarce know why— 
Make glad with sudden brightness dreary days 

Or set a rainbow in a stormy sky. 

A smile, perhaps, from some dear passer-by, 
A word unsought, of sympathy or praise, 

A wayside flower, a flowerlike butterfly— 
The veriest trifle has its spell to raise 

Some drooping heart to whom God bids it speak 
And I—who heard but now all unaware 
That bluebird’s rapture thrilling on the air— 

I know its meaning is not far to seek : 
To me, faint-hearted, fearful, once again 

The Father sends a message—not in vain. 

—Mary Bradley. 


THE TWELVE. 

*A paper read Second month 3, 1895, before the Conference Class 
of Friends’ First-day School, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, by 
Abby M. Hall. 

AND Jesus went about all the cities teaching in their syn- 
agogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 


healing every sickness and every disease among the 
people. 

‘« But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them, because they fainted, and were scat- 


tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. 


‘« Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest truly | 


is plenteous, but the laborers are few ; 


‘* Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he | 


will send forth laborers into the harvest.’’—Matthew 9 : 
35-38. 

More than once in the Gospels do we read of the 
‘« multitudes ’’ that followed Jesus. The expressions are 
simple, ‘‘ when he saw the multitudes,’’ ‘‘ and the multi- 
tude cometh together again,’’ or ‘‘ a great multitude fol- 
lowed him;’’ but their significance is much, for they 
show the welcome Christ’s teachings found in many 
hearts. Many hearts were ready for such teaching,— 
‘«the harvest truly was plenteous, but the laborers were 
tew,’’—and Jesus, with his marvelous wisdom, foresaw, 
as Lyman Abbott says, that ‘‘ One man could not un- 
aided carry the glad tidings through the Holy Land.”’ 
And so he chose out of his many followers ¢we/ve, to be 
especially near unto him, that they might learn to labor 
on when his labors were ended. How he chose these 
twelve is a subject you have already discussed. 
chose just such characters is a question hard to answer, 
and perhaps it does not come under the province of this 
paper even to try to answer it. I believe that the Mas- 
ter’s wisdom and foresight, aided by that Infinite wisdom 
and foresight above, dictated the choice. An impres- 
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Why he 


{ JOURNAL. 
UVol. XXIII. No. 1163. 


1895. 


sion seems to prevail that the disciples were illiterate 
men, and this impression is misleading. They were of 
the ‘‘ plain people,’’ and their illiterateness consisted 
only of a lack of the learning of the Rabbis of the 
Church. Perhaps for this very reason Jesus chose them 
to be his followers,—because they were unprejudiced by 
rabbinical learning—because their hearts were open to 
receive the new tidings, for, as Phillips Brooks has said : 
‘¢The simple natures and forces will always be the most 
pliant ones.”’ 

It seems hardly necessary to enumerate the chosen 
Twelve, so familiar are those verses of Matthew: ‘é Si- 
mon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James, the son of Zebedee, and John his brother ; 

‘Philip and Bartholomew ; Thomas and Matthew, 
the publican ; James, the son of Alphzeus, and Lebbezus, 


| whose surname was Thaddeus ; 


‘¢ Simon, the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him.’’ 
A simple list, and yet, with a few additions, does it 


| not comprise all that some of us know of the Twelve ? 


It seems to me there is an indefiniteness that shrouds our 
knowledge of them. In the four Gospels we are told 
chiefly of the Master and his labors, and in the Acts we 


| hear something about Peter, but more about the efforts to 


form the Christian Church and the works of Paul than 
about the individual labors of the twelve disciples. So 


| we are forced to turn elsewhere for their history ; but 


here is the same indefiniteness, for tradition cannot al- 
ways be relied upon. 

Simon Peter was born at Bethsaida, on the Sea ot 
Galilee. He was a fisherman and a man of means, we 
are told, livjng in a house of his own ; and we learn also 
that he felt that he had given up much to become a fol- 


| lower of Jesus. ‘‘ Lo, we have left all and followed thee,’’ 


he says. In character Peter was outspoken and impul- 
sive, yet generous. He is more prominent, perhaps, 
than any other of the Twelve in the Gospel record, act- 
ing as he sometimes did as spokesman for the others. He 
was at times especially favored by Jesus, being one of the 
three disciples chosen to witness the transfiguration, and 
being present in the garden of Gethsemane. Nowhere 
do we see better the impulsive character of Peter than in 
the discription of the conversation on the Mount of 
Olives, in the sleeping during the Master’s agony in the 
garden, and his final denial of Jesus. The passionate 
declaration, ‘‘ Though I should die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee,’’ and those closing words of the chapter, 
‘‘and he went out, and wept bitterly,’’ show us what 
manner of man was Peter, and prepare us to find him, 
later, a zealous preacher of Christ, teaching, preaching, 
and working miracles. We are told how he preached 
with great effect in Jerusalem on the day of Pentacost ; 
how he healed one ‘‘ sick of the palsy,’’ and how he 
‘< restored Tabitha to life.’’ In 44 A. D. he was im- 
prisoned by Herod, but he was miraculously delivered by 
an ‘‘ angel of the Lord.’’ Almost from this time certain 
records cease, for the two epistles of Peter do not tell of 
his later works. ‘Tradition tells us that he ministered in 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Pontus, and met with 
martyrdom in Rome about 65 A. D. 


. 








Andrew, 
fisherman, 


the brother of Simon Peter and likewise a 
was one of the first of the Twelve to become 
a disciple. He is supposed to have preached in Greece, 
Thrace, and the countries north of the Danube, and to 
have been crucified at Patre in Achaia by order of 
fEgeas, the Proconsul. 
cross now called the cross of St. Andrew. 

James, the son of Zebedee, and brother of John was, 
as we learn from the Gospels, one of the three disciples 
who seemed most intimately connected with Jesus. He 
was present with Peter and John to witness the transfig- 
uration, and was with the Master in the garcen of Geth- 
semane, and when Jairus’s daughter was raised from the 
dead ; but of his later life we know almost nothing. He 
died a martyr in 44 A. D. by order of Herod Agrippa. 

John, 
loved,’’ seems to have been of a gentle and loving 
spirit. Dr. Thomas says he seemed to have compre 
hended most nearly his Master. It was to John’s care 
that Jesus from the cross commended his mother. And 
John first declared and preached that central message of 
Christ that ‘‘ God is love,’’ and that our love must be ‘‘ a 
living power ’’—a love of ‘‘ deed and truth,’’ alove ex- 
pressed by the keeping of God’s commandments. Again 
and again he repeats this,—*‘ For this is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments; and his command- 
ments are not grievous.’’ With John the motive for 
doing was /ove, manifested by the Father in sending ‘< his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him.”’ 

John became after the death of Jesus a prominent 
teacher of the Christian religion. He worked in Syria 
and Asia Minor. Tertullian and St. Jerome record that 
in the region of Domitian by the command of a Roman 
Pro-consul, he was cast into a caldron of boiling oil, but 
was miraculously preserved uninjured from this fearful 
ordeal. He was banished at one time to Patmos, where 
he wrote the book of ‘‘ Revelation’’ and the three 
‘‘ Epistles of John.’’ It is thought that he died at 
Ephesus, 99 A. D., having lived to the age of 94 years. 

The disciple Philip was a native of Bethsaida, on the 
Sea of Galilee. Tradition says he preached in Phrygia 
and suffered martyrdom in Hieropolis. Hardly more 
than this is known of the labors of Bartholomew. Hetoo 
is supposed to have been a Galilean. Eusebius says he 
preached in India, and he is said to have carried thither 
the gospel of St. Matthew. Some assert that he was 
** flayed alive or crucified head downwards in Armenia.”’ 
Again it is said that the time and place of his death are 
unknown; but his relics were supposed to have been 
brought to Rome, where a church was built in his honor. 

Thomas has been called the ‘‘ Apostle of India,’’ and 
is supposed to have been martyred there. Matthew, 
when he was called by Jesus to be an apostle, was a col- 
lector of customs under the Romans. His later history 


great simplicity and self-denial. Some say that his death 
occurred in A&thiopia; others, that he escaped martyr- 
dom. Lyman Al sbott says of him, ‘* From his gospel 
we judge that Matthew possessed a systematic and orderly 
mind, for he more than any other evangelist has arranged 
the sayings of Jesus in a somewhat systematic manner.”’ 
James, commonly called James the Less, is supposed 
to have been the brother of Jesus. He was put to death 
by the high priest, Ananias, 62 or 63 A. D. We know 
not what was his life-work, but the beautiful and practical 
epistle he has left behind him,—with its inspiration for 
our daily lives,—must ever be most highly regarded. 
Thaddeus and Simon Zelotes both carried the Mas- 


ter’s message to other countries and met with martyrs’ 


so well-known as the ‘disciple whom Jesus | 
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| deaths. Saas Ahbott says, ‘‘ that even Jesus’s powerfu 


| influence was not always sufficient to give victory to the 


| acted as clerk of the men’s 





| course, affiliated with the Binns’s 


better nature is made evident by the tragic story of Judas 
Iscariot.’’ Tragic indeed is his story from its beginning 


| to its end, when he saw his fault at last and gave back the 
He was crucified on the kind of | 


pieces of silver and ‘‘ went and hanged himself.’’ 
that he did see his fault at last, 


But 
must make us feel that 


| there was left in him at least one spark of that ‘* better 


nature.’’ 

Such is the brief and partial record of the Zwe/ve. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ I came not to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance.’’ This, it has been said, must have been 
his motive in choosing the Zwe/ve ; for they were not 
perfect men, they had their faults—some had even grave 
faults. But in this very fact, it seems tone there lies the 
lesson for us all. Such as they were they were asked to 


| the apostleship, they became followers, and with one ex- 
ception were faithful according to their light, 


faithful 
even unto death. Truly to-day, as in that day, we have 
need of apostles—of followers and teachers of the Mas- 
ter’s great example, of followers and teachers of simple, 
upright \iving—the harvest still is plenteous, the laborers 
should not be few. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


( Conclusion.) 
Ou1o Yearly Meeting was divided in sentiment in much 
the same manner as Philadelphia. By declining corre- 
spondence with both bodies in New England it managed 
to get along without division until 1854. In that year 
Thomas B. Gould, a minister from the ‘‘ Smaller Body ’’ 
in New England, was in attendance, with a companion, 
each having a minute from his meeting at home. Their 
minutes were not read, and objection was made to their 
presence in the business meeting ; but they persisted in 
remaining, both as a matter of right and of duty. From 
the commencement of the difficulty Benjamin Hoyle had 
meeting, holding over from 
year to year on the report of the representatives that they 
were unable to agree upon any name to propose as clerk. 
On his showing a disposition to proceed with the business 
wih Gould and his companion present, it was stated by 
one of the objectors that some of the representatives had 
agreed to propose the name of Jonathan Binns for clerk ; 
and he was urged to proceed at once to act as such. The 
result was the same as we have seen twice before, a double 
meeting, with two clerks, and adjournments to different 
hours the next day. Women’s meeting adjourned to 
such hour as might be named by men Friends. Hence 
their division was effected by the simple process of as- 


| sembling at different hours the following morning, ac- 


cording to preference. Eliza P. Gurney, a minister from 
England and widow of Joseph John Gurney, was in at- 


| tendance ; and some thought her presence and her com- 
is not known, though he is supposed to have led a life of | 


munications tended to intensify the inharmony. She, of 


meeting. The two 
Yearly Meetings appear to have been held in the same 


| house, by the simple process of adjournments to different 


| hours. 





Both prepared epistles to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings inthe usual manner. The Binns meeting was in a 
decided minority, but it was recognized as ‘‘ Ohio Yearly 
Meeting,’’ by London, Dublin, New England (Larger 
Body), New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, and Indi- 
ana. It was at this time (1854) that the small secession 
previously alluded to took place in Baltimore. A few 
Friends of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting who had felt a 
growing dissatisfaction with the relation of the Yearly 
Meeting to the New England ‘‘ Bodies’’ withdrew. They 
held a meeting, and made an unsuccessful attempt to open 
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communication with Philadelphia with the view of being 
recognized as the true Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
then discontinued and joined to Philadelphia. By the 
two epistles from Ohio, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
again thrown into a state of great agitation, lasting for 
two or three years, and attended by some strong indica- 
tions of secession by both wings, as the action of the body 
displeased the one or the other 
signed by Benjamin Hoyle was read and answered, and 
answers were not sent to those meetings which up to that 
time had acknowledged the Binns meeting. 


differed from that of all the other Yearly Meetings, but | 
after much discussion answers were sent to the epistles | 


that had been received. In 1857 all correspondence was 
discontinued, as the only course that could prevent divi- 
sion ; and this state of isolation continues to the present 
time. 

Serious differences of opinion soon arose in regard to 
exchange of certificates of membership with those 
bodies with which they were not in correspondence, 


which, with the other causes of dissatisfaction, gave rise | cultivate towards each other only feelings of good-will 


| and friendship. 
| in all the branches to the idea that there can be but one 


to a small secession in 1860, which met at Fallsington, 
under the name of the General Meeting for Pennsylvania. 

The Binns Yearly Meeting in Ohio was soon strength- 
ened by one of the Indiana quarterly meetings being an- 
nexed to it, so that the Hoyle Yearly Meeting became the 
‘¢ Smaller Body ’’ in Ohio. It did not however acknowl- 
edge the ‘‘ Smaller Body’’ of New England for several 
years, and this delay gave rise to a small secession in 1863, 


which afterwards joined with the General Meeting of | 


Pennsylvania, as did also the Nottingham seceders. 


In 1853 the two (Wilbur) quarterly meetings of Scipio | 


and Fetrisburg, in New York, together with a few from 
other meetings, formed a Yearly Meeting at Poplar Ridge, 
and opened correspondence with the ‘‘ Smaller Body ’”’ 
of New England. 
1859, one of its branches being known as the ‘‘ John 
King Meeting.’’ This division gave rise to a very small 
secession from the ‘‘ Smaller Body’’ in New England in 
1863. Whether or not any of these scattered remnants 
now maintain an organization the writer is not informed. 


It is probably they who appear in the census of 1890 | 
The number thus | 


under the head of Primitive Friends. 
given is 232. 

The Yearly Meeting of Canada also divided on the 
New England issue; and yearly meetings in sympathy 
with the ‘‘Smaller Body’’ have since been organized 
under the names of Iowa, Kansas, and Western (in In- 
diana), and probably the meetings referred to in London 
Yearly Meeting as the ‘‘ Smaller Bcdies in America,’’ 
are those of New England, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Western, 
and Canada. Their number, according to the census of 
1890, not including Canada, was 4,329. ‘This, of course, 
does not include Philadelphia, which is larger than all six 
of the above combined. In view of the very great changes 
in methods of work and manner of holding meetings 


within the last few years, and the adoption of a creed by | 


the Richmond Conference in 1887, it is remarkable that 
the ‘* Smaller Bodies ’’ are not larger and more in num- 
ber. It must be accounted for by a general unwilling- 
ness to be isolated from the great body of the Society ; 


and if Philadelphia had encouraged the formation of or- | 


ganizations disposed to maintain the ancient order, no 
doubt the result would have been different. It is proba- 
ble that the attention of London Yearly Meeting has 
been the more drawn to the ‘‘ Smaller Bodies’’ of late 
years because of the mass of Friends in this country hav- 


ing ‘‘ progressed ’’ beyond what that meeting regards as | 


altogether wholesome. Revival and prayer meetings, 


In 1855 the epistle | 


In 1856 it | 
was apparent that their decision with reference to Ohio | 


| dred. 


This meeting, however, divided in | 
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| bible reading and ‘singing as a part of public worship, 
** conversion ’’ and ‘‘ sanctification ’’’ together with the 

| pastoral system, involving to some degree a paid minis- 

| try, constitute a sum total of innovations on the ancient 

| order greater than English Friends are prepared to fully 
sanction. 

The yearly meetings with which London is in corre- 
spondence in America are Canada, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Wilmington (in 
| Ohio), Indiana, Western (in Indiana), Iowa, Kansas, 

and Oregon, the last set off from Iowa in 1892. Another 

| is about being formed in California. Omitting Canada, 

which has about eleven hundred members, these num- 

bered by the census of 1890 about seventy-six thousand. 

| There has been considerable increase since, and the total 
now is not less than eighty thousand. 

London Yearly Meeting now numbers a little more 

| than sixteen thousand. Dublin about twenty-six hun- 


It is to be hoped that all branches of the Society of 
Friends will recognize their common parentage, and will 


Too much countenance has been given 


| Society of Friends, and we are it; all others are pre- 

tenders. The true object of every organization is the 

good of its members, and it is easy to overrate the im- 

| portance of likeness to similar organizations differently 

circumstanced and having different tastes. 
Chicago. 


G. D. B. 


THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
Extracts from a paper read by Daniel Gibbons before the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, Second month 11, 1895. (The 
parts here reprinted are taken verbatim from an article in the Zdin- 


| burg Review, 1891.) 
WHILE it [the doctrine of the Inner Light] tended in 
| the cases of excitable and mentally ill-balanced men and 
women to excessive individualism issuing in outbreaks of 
disorder and fanaticism, its general result was to engender 
a spirit of independence and self-assertion which in an 
age of conflicting extremes was by no means void of 
utility. Equalizing the original endowment of men, it 
| was a protest against privilege and monopoly both in 
Church and State. No wonder the Presbyterians and 
Independents, from their standpoints of election, special 
| grace, etc., opposed the leveling sectaries. The charac- 
| teristic of Fox which they especially detested was not 
| his eccentricities of speech and deportment, but his ex- 
| treme catholicity. No ‘‘ heretical pravity ’’ was so de- 
praved in the eyes of the genuine Calvinists as the asser- 
tion of human equality in the sight of God; and Fox, 
| we must remember, went farther than this: according to 
| him, every man, even the most benighted, was gifted 
with a divine, supernaturally originated light, which it 
| was his duty to find, recognize, and with God’s help, 
| develop. 
On the other hand, ‘the principle of the Inner Light 
| helped to diminish the excessive and often perverted stress 
| on the mere letter of the Scripture. To our freer, and 
we must hope, not less religious culture, nothing in the 
liberation of the Bible by the Reformation seems more 
repugnant than this unlettered literalism. Nothing could 
be more perverse, more fatal to mental and spiritual pro- 
gress, than the combined ignorance and narrowness 
which the sectaries, as a rule, brought to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. The illumination which the sacred 
| text, rightly used, was calculated to inspire, was trans- 
formed into positive darkness by the pettiness which 
guided its exegesis, which tried to enforce its casual and 
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minor injunctions, which attempted to take it as an ab- 
solute rule of science and secular wisdom, which pro- 
pounded its political or ecclesiastical politics as authori- 
tative exemplars for all time. Episcopalians were pro- 
tected from the extreme consequences of this literalism 
by the theory of a divinely inspired and directed church. 
Far more potent, however, in the same direction was the 
Inner Light, the individual inspiration of the Quakers. 
It imparted a breadth and freedom to interpretation 
which probably no other principle could have so well 
secured. Not the least of its merits was that it discrim- 
inated between the spirit and the letter, between Christ 
the living and Scripture, the written word, between the 
real and the phenomenal, between the intention of the 
sacred writer and the frequently imperfect vehicle em- 
ployed in its communication. 

But the doctrine of the Inner Light and its universal- 
ity produced another effect. It originated and stimulated 
juster and loftier conceptions of the coéquality of all 
men before God than had existed before. From indi- 
cating a relation to God, it soon came to signify and 
enforce a mutual relation among men. It became, in 
other words, a principle of philanthropy and humani- 
tarianism. ‘The consequences of this extension form one 
of the most creditable features in the history of the 
Friends. Few indeed are the conspicuous advances in 
our English lite and legislation, the reformation of crying 
abuses, etc., in which Quakers individually, and as a 
religious body, have not taken the lead. It is to the 
eternal honor of George Fox, John Woolman, and others 
of the early Quakers, that they not only made a stand 
against slavery, urging Quaker slave-owners to free their 
slaves, but they contributed largely to awaken the con- 
science of England and Europe, and in course of time 





produced the sense of justice which led to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in our own country and the colonies. No 
less honorable is the protest they made against the ruth- 
less severity of our English penal law, the hardening 


effect of long imprisonments and the undue frequency of 


capital punishment. The reformation of our prison 


management and the amelioration of the condition of 


prisoners, both while in custody and after liberation, is 
another field of beneficent energy which owes more to 
Quakers than to any one religious body in England. In 
this connection, the hallowed name of Elizabeth Fry will 
ever occupy in English records of social meliorism a 


niche next that of John Howard, the philanthropist. Of | 


the other directions of human beneficence which Quaker 
philanthropy took, their larger efforts among all European 
nations to avert war and promote peace, their lesser ener- 
gies to found hospitals, refuges, and schools, etc., we 
have no further space to speak. Mr. Turner well re- 
marks, speaking of Woolman’s anti-slavery efforts, that 
‘*Human history presents few parallels to this triumph 
of the spirit of Christ over selfishness and evil custom. 
If other Christian churches had wielded Woolman’s 
weapons and won his victory, what a sad and bloody 
chapter in the history of America would have been 
WR oo oe goa 

rhe distinguishing marks of Quakerism in compari- 
son with other Christian communities seem to be these: 
That they lay greater stress on spiritual freedom and they 
provide greater scope for spontaneity in religious feeling 
and for its devout expression. Unless we are much mis- 
taken, these characteristics mark tendencies discernable 
in much of our current religious thought. In every 
direction we seem able to detect a growing impatience of 
excessive dogma on the purely speculative points of the 
Christian creed, a higher estimate of spiritual liberty, 
the need of greater flexibility in formal modes of devo- | 
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tion. So far, therefore, from Quakerism being out of 
touch with other churches and bodies of Christians, it 
would rather seem as if here, just as in the field of phil 
anthropy and .human amelioration, the Quakers have 
been the first to indicate courses and forecast directions 
and energies which other Christians have found it expe 
dient to follow and adopt.”’ 

Coming now to the other and more general influ 
ences and circumstances of our time which seem to favor 
the revival of Quakerism, we are again met by the cen 
tral doctrine of the Inner Light. Bearing in mind the 
variety of forms it has assumed in the history not only 
of religion but of philosophy, we may with certainty 
affirm that the stress laid on it by the Quakers has, with 
other more general causes, conduced to its present recog- 
nition by all classes of Christians alike. It has always 
seemed to us a curious phenomenon that a doctrine of 


| such general truth and efficacy should have been regarded 


by English Christians as a peculiarity of Quakerism. 
The limits of a single and small sect could no more con- 
tain a doctrine of such inherent vitality and expansive- 
ness than a flower-pot could contain a young, thriving 
oak. Circumstances not less propitious may be found in 
the philanthropic and political tendencies of our day, 
which are quite in harmony with the noble energies in 
similar directions of the Quakerism of the last as well as 
that of the present century. Whether or not we hold 
that war between Christianized and civilized beings will 
become an impossibility, we must at least sympathise 
with the efforts of any religious community to promote 
the interests of peace. It is impossible not to note in 
this connection, the increasing use of arbitration as a 
means of settling international issues. Strenuous opposi- 
tion to slavery has also been a characteristic of Quakers 
since the days of George Fox. ‘The recent mission of 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the slave conference at Brussels, 
may be said to prove the universal recognition of a 
humanity which two centuries ago could find no other 
home but in the Quaker community. 

Another point in which the auspices seem favorable 
to at least a sympathetic consideration of Neo-Quakerism, 
is the growing tendency to cherish simplicity and refine- 
ment as the highest characteristics of religious culture. 
The lofty position which Quakers have attained in the 
commercial, the scientific, and the political world has 
often been remarked, as well as the undeniable fact that 
the numbers of those who have attained such distinction 
have been unusually great in reference to the sum total 
of the sect; but it has not been so universally noticed 
that these distinctions have been acquired, not by am- 
bitious and ostentatious self-seeking, but by the silent 
and unobtrusive manifestations of lives directed by sim- 
plicity and integrity. 

That there is room in the rush and fever, the bustle 
and rivalry of our modern existence for a quieter, more 
sedate and retiring, more selfless and unambitious culture, 
no thoughtful and intelligent observer would, we think, 
wish to deny. It may be the function of Neo-Quakerism 
not only to instil these quieter principles into its own 
members, but to infuse other religious bodies with the 
same wholesome and Christ-like influences. 

Granting that the doctrines and usages once peculiar 
to Quakers are now the common possession of almost 
every variety of English Christianity, the question still 
remains, and we know it is one which is exercising the 
minds of the foremost members of the society, How far 
will this wider extension of doctrine and usage affect the 
existence of the Quaker body as an independent whole ? 
We grant that in this particular there is danger which 
Quakers may be trusted to meet with the selflessness and 





prudence which have hitherto characterized them in 
similar contingencies. For those who have what all | 
Quakers do not share, a horror of being absorbed by | 
other religious communities, we may suggest that the 
only way of preserving their separate existence in the 
event of its being threatened, is to keep unobtrusively to 
the main doctrines and modes of worship which have | 
always characterized the sect. To alter these in any di- 
rection or for any reason, would be merely inviting the 
inevitable doom of extinction. That there is room in 
our diversified religious culture for the continued exist- 
ence, nay, for the development of a religious body like 
the Quakers, few thoughtful and devoutiy disposed per- 
sons would deny. In other words, there is room for a | 
somewhat stronger stress on spiritual idealism, the uni- 
versal community of the divine reason, than most churches 
are inclined to place; ‘‘ there is room, notwithstanding 
the zeal with which all Christian churches now pursue 
the path of philanthropy which Quakers were the first to 
point out to them, still ample room for the prudent ex- | 
tension of their common efforts. There is room in par- 
ticular cases for a greater amount of spiritual freedom. 
There is even room, in the case of certain choice and in- 
trospective spirits, for a worship which is content to wait 
with reverential silence upon God ; for those meetings 
of silent meditation which it is said John Bright so much 
enjoyed. ‘Though we dare not predict, at least from the | 
auspices now at hand, a gzeat development of Quakerism 
on purely Quaker lines, we think it would be nothing | 
less than a misfortune for our religious culture that the | 
school of religious discipline and devotion in which were | 
trained such noble and disinterested spirits as William E. 
Forster, John Bright, Joseph Pease the elder, Joseph 
Sturge. and Samuel Bowly should cease to exist—that the 
calm, silent contemplation of divine things, the devout, 
concentrated introspection which formed such noble 
types of steadfast, self-sustained individualism should be 
a mode of worship doomed to extinction. We do not 
for a moment believe that, whatever progress may be 
possible for the Friends in the future, the Society can 
ever include more than a minority of English men and 
women. The requisite insight into religious things, the | 
extreme sensitiveness to the ebb and flow of religious 
emotion, the developed taste for refinement and unosten- 
tation, the acquired need of spontaniety in all religious 
services and acts of devotion, are qualities much too rare 
and hardly attained to allow Quakerism to become a 
strongly popular movement. But within its chosen 
sphere, and with the limitations indicated, we think 
English Quakerism has still a future ; and if that future 
be animated, as it is likely to be, by the principles and 
motive influences that governed its past, we may forecast 
for it an enduring vitality as well as a fame of which 
every Englishman, whether Quaker or not, may well be 
proud.”’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 10 —THIRD MONTH 10, 1895. 
EXHORTATION TO WATCHFULNESS. 


GOLDEN ‘lEXT.—Blessed is that servant whong his lord when he com 
eth shall find so doing. —Matt. 24: 46. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 24: 43-51. 
TEACHING. 


Jesus availed himself of every opportunity to teach 
those around him a valuable lesson, and in our desire to 
become like him, we should gather from every hand that 
which is best suited to the needs of our day; and when 
our desires are to fulfill the requirings of our Heavenly 
Father, we can only do it by a faithful watching over our 
own household, that the thief,—the temptations we may ' 
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meet,—shall not break through and rob us of our best 
treasure. 
Jesus enjoined upon his disciples that they should 


| diligently watch over themselves, and in the dark over- 


shadowing,—which he portrayed in the preceding part of 


| this chapter,—he seemed doubly desirous to show them 


that they should be watchful of the coming of ‘‘ the Son 


| of Man,’’—that power that dispels the gloom which may 
| rest on the soul. 
| doing His will, they could be prepared for such coming 
| by accepting it as the will of God manifested to them, 
| their part, resting assured that such faithful and wise ser- 
| vants should be set over his household. 


With a clean heart, and desirous of 


A beautiful illustration of this we have in the life of 
Joseph, wherein he was set over the possessions of the 
king because he had been a faithful servant of God, who 
led him through the medium of a dream to become not 
only a wise ruler, but of so much service to others as to 
save them from starvation. So we become rulers in God’s 
kingdon» when we seek to dispense His blessings for the 


| comfort of those about us, ‘‘ to give them their food in 
| due season.”’ 


The principle here exemplified is the foundation on 


| which the Society of Friends has based its religious struc- 
| ture; that to live this life as we should, we must be led 
| and guided by this ‘‘Son of Man,’’ the spirit of God, 


which will enable us to hand forth the prepared food for 
the sustenance of the spirit life and in due season. 
‘¢ Verily I say unto you, he will set him over all that he 
hath.’? When we have thus welcomed the coming of the 
‘“*Son of Man ’’ through a desire to fulfill His will con- 
cerning us, and by our watchfulness become rulers over 
our own household, we will realize what a blessed privi- 


| lege it is to enjoy the works of his creation, feeling they 
| become ours in that enjoyment which he intended; it 
| seems but little in return on our part that we become 
| obedient children. 


We may hesitate to look upon the dark side of this 
picture, and yet how true it is that unwatchfulness does 
bring upon us distress; too often we see only the dark 


| side of life because we have not allowed ourselves to be 


lifted up on the throne of God’s iove, and from thence 
view all as created for good ; that which causes so much 
‘‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth,’’ has been allowed to 
become so by some transgression of the Divine law, some 
cutting asunder from the ‘‘ Son of man,’’ and giving to 
the passions and propensities of the lower nature the 
power to rule over us. Let us not allow ourselves to 


| think God willed it so, when we have made it so by our 


own unwatchfulness. 

As Moses by his faithfulness to duty, his watchfulness 
to do God’s will, was permitted to lead his people to the 
promised land ; and as David through such watchfulness 
gloried to see God in everything, and give forth his 
praises in the beautiful Psalms, so many others in later 
days have been enabled to do much in lifting humanity 


+ nearer to its God. 


In our own Religious Society we might name many 
devoted men and women who lived such lives of continu- 
ous watchfulness that many through them found comfort 
and consolation. How inspiring to devotion is the sim- 
ple record of John Woolman ! What an incentive to our 
courage to stand for the right is the life of Lucretia Mott ! 
Let us keep constantly before us the words of the blessed 
Master: ‘‘ Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation ; 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
‘¢ If the Master of the house had known 
would have watched.’’ 


he 
We are to watch because we do 
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And the time is expressly kept from us in 
order that we may become watchful and alert, for so can 
to the good influences with which the Father 

imes surrounds us 
also ready,’’ ready to take advantage of every 
for good, to listen to every whisper that tends 
|; be ready always to obey with willing 
hin, which is the word, the Son 
of man, for at a moment that we are 
comes this Divine leading. If we are 
in spirit we are not prompt in obedience, and 
ortune moment is come and gone. Blessed is he 
, by the heavenly impulse ready to 
letting this rule him he throws himself into 
nt of the stream and avails himself of its strength 
He through prompt obedience the 
power for good ; into possession of his in- 
God will set him over all 
give him his portion with himself, will 


fanna 
jund 


shows 
comes 


. : 
the Kingdom 


not watching to take advantage of each 

for good, are careless and slothful, thinking 

first and last, rather dreading the admonitions 

th silent reflection is sure to bring, then the golden 
and we shall be classed with 
fall in the judgment of Christ,—the 
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lest of class 
ideal 


Jesus is the 


truth, and 


character, his name asynonym of love, 
goodness, his life a practical illustration of the 
hical rules to daily living. And why 
iniversally accepted among all professedly Christian 
> Because he was the embodiment of physical, 
and spiritual perfection, a standard to which 

ve as far as possible to attain,—at least toa 

tion, according to our measure of 


ation of et 


1 obedient life should 


to stimulate us to 
Lu a transition from 
ym parative spiritual inertia and indiffer- 
an awakened energy and desire for the 
2=nt of our best endeavors and the fulfillment 
st ideals. While we are exhorted to follow 
ct example, and make our lives accord with 
may approximate and in good 
to the Divine Light, which is 
l, nevertheless we as } 
ed by a variety of c 
limitations 

ircumstances and 
associations of 


on t 
resent 


varied 
environments, 
might also exclaim. 
lo, and things that I 
I am convinced that 
1 I may say duty, 

in great measure the beau- 

y Jesus, and imi 

1e was the 

I am forced 

ful observation and per- 

not our privilege to enjoy 

here that exalted and rich spiritual 

ttainment which so beautifully dominated and eminently 
characterized the practical Christian life of him who was 


declared to be, and who we still acknowledge to be, 
‘¢ The Son and Sent of the Father.’’ 

We must be content if we should attain the positior 
of perhaps a Moses, a Joshua, or an Isaiah of Scripture 
record, and some of us no doubt will have to be satisfied 
with the occupancy of much less prominent positions 
than they, even comparable to that of the humble though 
devoted Mary, and be found waiting at the feet of the 
blessed Master, listening to the precious words that fall 
from his anointed lips. 

He who declared himself to be ‘‘the light of the 
world,’ was preéminently ‘‘the Son of God.’’ N 
only did prophetic vision discern adown the vista of un 
born years this truth, and herald the glad tidings of the 
advent of his coming, but his spotless life bore ample 
testimony to this fact, and all subsequent history con- 
firms the truthfulness of the declaration. 

This beautiful and near relation of sonship with the 
Divine Father seems to have conspicuously existed from 
the time of the birth of Jesus until the time of his sum- 
mary and tragic death at the age of 33 years, and during 
the interim the proclamation was given and the reverber- 
ations thereof through the cycles of succeeding ages 
have come to us of the present day or time, begetting 
unspeakable joy in our hearts by the same annunciation : 
‘¢ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him.”’ C. E. T. 


For Fnends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
IN WINTER WOODS. 

WINTER time, in northern latitudes, at least, is rather a 
lean season for those who love the wild flowers and enjoy 
visiting them in their homes. To many who delight in 
the floral riches that the countryside offers from spring 
to autumn, the winter woods and fields are as the vacant 
house of a dear friend who has gone ona journey. To 
be sure, the winter may not be absolutely flowerless. 
Dandelion blooms, they say, have been gathered in this 
latitude in every month of the year. The white stars of 
the chickweed are often found bluoming by the side of a 
snowbank, apparently in cheerful disregard of the cold, 
and W. H. Gibson speaks of seeing it in flower in mid- 
winter under a sheet of thin ice, through which the rays 
of the sun fell as into a ‘+ cold frame.’’ The tender blue 
of the Quaker Lady ( Houstonia) has greeted the ram- 
bler in the Second month, unless my memory deceives 
me, and the Hepatica, or Spring Beauty ( C/aytonia) have 
both been known, I believe, to be out quite as early. 

Such blossoms, however, are but straylings, and in- 
teresting as it is to find them, they cannot be counted on. 
Years may pass without our patient hunt being rewarded 
with any such pleasurable discoveries. But there are still 
many sure delights in winter woodlands for those who, 
not expecting flowers, are alert for humbler evidences of 
plant life amid the snow and ice. 

By such seekers the frozen earth will be found sup- 
porting a wealth of living green. On slopes where the 


sun lies warmest, or under over-hanging rocks, will 


probably be the most desirable ground for botanizing. 


There the snow wilf be thinnest, or better still, have dis- 
appeared entirely for the present. As we stir the brown 
leaves about, the cherished form of many an old summer 
friend is brought to light. Here is cinquefoil unfolding 
its strawberry like leaves; the dull green foliage of ve- 
ronica; and the creeping vines of teaberry ( Mitchella 
repens), their brightness somewhat sobered down by the 
cold in exposed places, but in sheltered nooks, presenting 
a brilliant green cheerful to see. Pipsissewa does not 
wait to be uncovered, but stands upright amid the leaves, 





tough and weather-bronzed, defying the coldest blasts. 
Under some especially thorough covering, perhaps we 
shall find the hirsute root leaves of the hawkweed (Avzer- 
actum), or the tender shoots of the goose-grass (ga/ium), 
the latter already developing upon its square stem those 
little backward pointing spines that attach themselves 
with provoking pertinacity to the clothing when we walk 
the woods in spring and summer. The familiar, rounded 
lobes of the hepatica are sure to be seen, and run an in- 
terrupted scale of color from a tolerably lively green to a 
rusty crimson. If we are curious enough to poke about 
its roots a little, we shall perhaps see the fuzzy tip of the 
envelope that sheathes the flower buds ; and if the ground 
is not too hard, we may dig up a clump of the plants, 
and bringing them home, put them in a pot or under a 
glass cover, to have the pleasure after a while of seeing the 
buds put up and open in the house. In stony places the 
red rosettes of the early saxifrage cling close to the earth, 
as though hugging it for warmth ; and snugly sheltered in 
a deep crevice of a rock. I noticed, a week ago, a plant 
of columbine sending up some tiny leaves, of the rich 
purple of Concord grapes. There are some ferns about, 
too. The fronds of the Christmas fern are still pretty 
bright, though brittle, and will generally be found at this 
season lying flat on the ground, from the weight of the 
snow or beating rains. ‘The ebony spleenwort is arother 
that may often be found in a fresh condition ; and on 
boulders the rock polypody rustles in the breeze, upright 
still but shrivelled, its brown-dotted fronds taking on a 
special beauty in the winter sunlight. 

The chief delight of the midwinter woods, however, 
so far as plants go, is in the mosses, which at this time of 
the year, are especially interesting. At other seasons, 
when there is so much else to enlist the attention, the 
beauty of these lowly plants is apt to be overlooked ; 
but now when the earth is almost deserted by her sum- 
mer children, these faithful ones that always stay by her 
come into greater prominence. Of a sociable nature, 
they like to live close to one another, and as thus massed 
their beauty may readily attract the most casual observer. 
In almost any wood they may be seen covering the sides 
of the rocks or tree trunks with dashes of rich color, or 
displaying themselves on bank and pathside in cushion- 
like patches. 

But it is not until we examine the plants individually 
that we begin to appreciate the delicacy of their beauty. 
If the ground is frozen and we are warmly clad, it will 
not hurt us to lie flat for a few moments that our eyes 
may be brought close to these immature forests and 
thickets. It is wonderful to see what a variety of sorts 
there are growing within a small compass. Some stand 
tall and erect, perhaps branched like trees; others are 
scarcely raised above the ground, their radiating leaflets 
like stars, and sometimes showing a tiny center of red 
leaf-buds. Some have frond-like stems which creep along 
the ground, or gracefully inclined upward as ferns do ; 
others are like hairs, and beds of this sort are as smooth 
to the touch as fur; others again resemble cord in form 
and texture. The coloring is often exquisite, and the 
effect is heightened, doubtless, by the whiteness of the 
snow. The prevailing tone, of course, is green, ranging 
from a clear emerald to a shade that is almost blue; bu 
red and yellow also play a part. 

An especially interesting feature in moss life is the 
fruit. Weare apt to associate the word ‘ fruit’’ with 
something edible, but to the student its meaning is ex- 
panded to include the product of any plant which con- 
tains the seeds or spores—the spores, it may be men- 
tioned, being minute, dust-like particles which perform 
for flowerless plants the function of seeds. 
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mosses are usually borne within a cylindrical, or flask- 
shaped capsule, which is itself borne upon a slender stalk 
rising from amid the leaves. As we search through the 
winter woods, we shall find many varieties in their fruit- 
ing stage, looking very gay and jaunty,—the capsules being 
often brightly colored, and either erect upon their stems 
or nodding. If we choose, we may pull this stalk out of 
the plant just as we would take a pin from a pincushion ; 
for in its mature condition there is said to be no organic 
connection between it and the plant in which it is set. 
On the summit of the capsule will probably be a conical 
cap of hairs or other flimsy texture—in shape not unlike 
Robinson Crusoe’s famous goatskin one. Upon remov- 
ing this, as may easily be done, the mouth of the capsule 
will be found closed with a lid, provided in many species 
with an appendage called a beak, and which often resem- 
bles a little tail. Using this as a handle, the lid may be 
pulled off, so disclosing the mouth of the spore recepta- 
cle, whose edge will usually be found to be lined with a 
fringe of hairs, or teeth, often of exquisite beauty. If 
we examine through a pocket lens aspecimen from which 
cap and lid have naturally fallen, this fringe (in some 
species) will be found expanded like the corolla of a 
flower, and offering a sight worth some trouble to see. In 
the structure of these and other humble plants, thousands 
of which we carelessly tread under foot in every wood- 
land ramble, what evidences of our Heavenly Father’s 
care even over ‘‘ the grass which to-day is and to mor- 
row is cast into the oven !’ 

So amid the dead leaves and the snow there is an 
active life in full play ; and as we turn our steps home- 
ward the spring may seem not so far off as it did. Indeed, 
although it is yet a month until the vernal equinox, the 
willows in the meadow show a faint halo of yellow about 
them ; the maple shoots are red as flame; and over the 
brook the catkins of the alder hang swollen to twice 
their autumnal size. C.F. S. 

Philadelphia, Second month 23, 1895. 


Rich with no very great things, but with the little 
daily self-denials, the speaking a cheerful word when the 
heart is weary, the patient, steady performance of duties 
that come with every returning day—little things, and 
yet they contain the riches with which God is well 
pleased.—Rose Porter. 


Now, A Part oF ETEerRNity.—It was said of an old 
Puritan that ‘‘ heaven was in him before he was in 
heaven.’’ That is necessary for all of us ; we must have 
heaven in us before we get into heaven. If we do not 
get to heaven before we die, we shall never get there 
afterward. An old Scotchman was asked whether he ever 
expected to go to heaven. ‘‘ Why, man, I live there,’’ 
was the quaint reply. Let us all live in those spiritual 
things which are the essential features of heaven. Often 
go there before you go to stay there. If you come down 
to-morrow morning, knowing and realizing that heaven 
is yours, and that you will soon be there, those children 
will not worry you half so much. When yeu go out to 
your business or to your work you will not be half so 
discontented when you know that this is not your rest, 
but that you have a rest on the hills eternal, whither 
your heart has already gone, and that there your 
portion is in the everlasting dwellings. ‘* Lay hold on 
eternal life.’’ ‘‘ Get hold of it now.’’ It is a thing of 
the future and it is a thing of the present ; and even 
your part of it which is future can be, by faith, so real- 
ized and grasped as to be actually enjoyed while you are 


The spores of | yet here.—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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CHARITY 
THERE is one sense of that most expressive word charity, 


that is in danger of falling into disuse now that the re- 


sion of the Scriptures has substituted for it that all- 
- nr ‘ v7 laa g We can but think. h reaver that 
embracing word, Jove. We can but think, however, that 
there is still an important place for it in the old meaning 
s th ~fned Webster Charity. liberality in 
a L > 42CiucUu y CuUStert na;rity, 11U0 Ait iil 
dging of men and their actions, a disposition which 


id judge favorably, and to put 


words and actions which the 
case will admit.’’ The feeling that this definition of 


the word represents stands 


the time in need of culti- 





Now, as formerly, there is that haste in judg- 


, ofttimes accompanied by pre , that condemns 
broader view and less maliciousness, 
t Particularly is 
yit is that human 
judgments when such sub- 
sideration, is a fact unexplainable, as 
One would think that religion, 
of all subjects, should be and 


is not the case, and 


treated with great love 


ry proves that this 
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that in this realm we have need to foster continually that 


eth long and is kind We are apt to 


3, as relative to things sacred, are 


them set aside. 


We are not open to the conviction of new revelations of 
the truth. We too often take hearsay judgment as to 
sound doctrine regardless of the Christ teaching, or the 
Apostolic injunction as to judging others. It were wise 
did we all we e the spirit of Penn’s advice to his 
children that well-known letter to them wherein he 
says e sure you see with your own eyes and hear with 
your own ears,’’ before giving judgment 


faith and simple trust but keep pace with it, all unchari- 
tableness in the sense of intolerance must disappear. As 
a great Biblical scholar has quite recently said, ‘‘ we have 

»th to fear but wilful norance and prejudice ;’’ so 





ndeavoring to in- 


crease our knowledge, and to suppress or exterminate the 


other, by cultivating our faith, for it has been said that 
‘‘it requires great faith to trust truth to take care of 


herself in all encounters.’’ 


PERSECU 


hot hotter, the division 


TION hath always tended to make the 
greater, and the breach wider, 


and so the contention to grow endless. — 7homas Chalkley 
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DEATHS. 
ACTON.—In Salem, N. | 


, Second month 12, 1895, Isaac Acton 
aged 95 years and 5 days; 


a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

ATKINSON.—At his home, Penn's Park, Bucks Co., Pa 
month 1 1895, Edmund S. Atkinson ; 
Monthly Meeting 


ory 


The Newtown Lxterprise says 


, Second 
an elder of Wrightstown 


He was born near New Hope, 
f Wrightstown ever since he was five 
He was married in 1832 to Ruth, daughter of John and 
Blackfan Simpson, of Solebury township ; and later, after her 


in 1808, and had been a resident « 
years of age 


Elizabeth 





jecease, to Ann L. Gillingham, d: ter of Yeamans and Sarah Lewis 
Gillingham, of Frankford. Four children survive him. ] 


BROWN.—Near Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, after a lingering 
Iness, Ninth month 20, 1894, Mary, daughter of the late Benjamin 
and Sarah Chapman Brown, in her 68th year ; a life-long member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting 

DUNNET.—Second month 17, 1895, Isaac T 
68th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
Philadelphia 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Fellowship, 
Thomas Lippincott, aged 91 years 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Seventh-day, Second 
month 23, 1895, of pneumonia, Clarence, son of Edward Lippincott, 
of Riverton, N. J., in his 19th year 

LEEDS.—In Philadelphia, Second month 13, 1895, at theTresi- 
dence of her niece, Elizabeth S., widow of Ezra B. Leeds, aged 77 
years, formerly of Germantown, Philadelphia, but recently of Winona, 


Unio 


Dunnet, in his 
at Green street, 
Ny 


, Second month 16, 1895, 


MEARS.—At Branchtown, Philadelphia, Second month 20, 1895, 
Mary W., widow of Joseph T. Mears, Aged 85 years. 

MEREDITH.—In Upper Uwchlan, Pa., Second month 11, 1895, 
Lydia S. Meredith, aged 78 years, 11 months, and 29 days. A mem- 
ber of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting 

PARRY.—At Horsham, Pa., Second month 23, 1895, Sarah H., 
widow of Isaac C. Parry, and daughter of the late Edward Hicks. A 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa 

PHILLIPS.—Peacefully, at his home near Pomeroy, Chester Co., 
Pa., on Second month 14, 1895, Newton Phillips, aged 76 years; a 
member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting of Friends 

THATCHER.—In East Marlborough township, Chester Co., Pa., 
Second month 17, 1895, Benjamin Thatcher, in his 72d year. 


UNPROFITABLE EXPERIENCE. 
EXPERIENCE may or may not be valuable. Experience 
may be a gain to a man, or it may be harmful to a man, 
or it may be fatalto aman. Yet both little boys and big 
boys often make the mistake of wishing to have experi- 
ence in lines that they had better keep clear from. Little 
boys want to have the experience of a narrow escape from 
being run over by a horse or a locomotive, and they dash 
across the street or road just in front of a carriage ora 
railway train. If they do not get across in time they 
miss any gain that might have come from the experience, 
—and their parents miss them. Big boys want the ex- 
perience of a morning’s suffering after a night of dissi- 
pation, and when they have it, they are more likely than 
before to want to run the same risk again; and, at the 
best, their whole life is harmed by that one sad experi- 
ence. If an experience is in the line of evil instead of 
in the line of good, it is a loss to a boy or toa man to 
have had it. A man is less of a man, instead of more 
of a man, because of his experience in wrong doing, or 
in sharing in impurity or in unholy acting, speaking, or 
thinking. — Sunday School Times. 


For, though death be a dark passage, it leads to im- 
mortality, and that is recompense enough for the suffer- 
ing of it.—Wm. Penn. 





WHENEVER a system of maintained and stationed re- 
ligious workers has been set up—of men whose lives have 
been set free from the occupation of ordinary citizenship 
—or from the discipline of self-maintenance—an order 
of religious controllers has been the result; a hierar- 
chical system has finally supervened.— British Friend. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS 
ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS.—VII. 

FirTH-pay, Second month 14. After two or three days 
of rest in social mingling with our friends and relatives 
here in Buffalo, we spent a few hours to-day, in viewing 
the Falls of Niagara, that we had never found time before 
to visit. The many days of cold, freezing weather added 
very much to the beauty of the scene, each shrub and 
branch being most beautifully decorated in their winter 
garb, woven, as are the fabrics that adorn our bodies, 
stitch by stitch and thread by thread, so that by the ad- 
dition of each little spray wafted from the great unceas- 
ing and inexhaustible flow of water, there is added to the 
beautiful green of nature the pure white coating of crys 
tal that so pleases the eye of the beholder. 

Seventh-day. We take an early train to Albany to 
attend Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, and arrive just in 
time to meet with the few in the capacity of ministers 
and elders, and feel that it was good to be there. After 
meeting we rode out about four miles to the home of 
Cary Rushmore, where we had visited when the house- 
hold was more complete by the presence of the dear wife 
and mother who has passed on to that higher life for 
which she was so fully prepared. We could seem to feel 
the influence of her quiet, peaceful, patient, waiting 
spirit as we mingled in the home. 

On First-day morning we gather with a goodly num- 
ber of Friends and others in the neat and comfortable 
little meeting house on Plain street. . 

In the afternoon, after a pleasant call on our friend, 
Jane Cary, who feels so keenly the recent loss of her 
husband, Samuel Cary, whom we miss so much from 
their little meeting, as well as in his home, we met 
again at 7.30 p. m., as is their custom at quarterly meet- 


ing time, and felt that, like the morning meeting, it was 
a season of enjoyment and we trust instruction to many, 
some strangers acknowledging their endorsement of the 


spoken word ; we are again and again reminded of the 
increasing willingness of the people to hear with gladness 
the simple truth. 

Second-day, a. m., at 11 o’clock, we gather again in 
the quarterly meeting capacity, and, while the number is 
small, and but little business to claim the attention, we 
trust and believe it was a season of profit. Although it 
required nearly 600 miles travel, I felt that it had been 
in the line of duty to thus return to mingle with them at 
this time. And while it might sound better from an- 
other pen, yet it would almost seem ungrateful, not to 
say that I believe the visit was fully appreciated. 

I dined with a number of our good friends, at our 
Albany home, where we have found such a kind welcome 
since our first acquaintance, now nearly fifteen years ago, 
where our dear aged Friend, Mary Davis, and daughter, 
with lives of such devotion to each other, and all that 
mingle with them, are nobly maintaining the character of 
the home as we first found it, when the husband and 
father was there also. Now the mother seems only wait- 
ing in her matured and ripened life for the call to come 
up higher, and yet we find her hands busily engaged 
much of the time in stitching and doing that which will 
remain with many of her friends as loving mementoes of 
her life. With these pleasant reflections of this and thé 
many previous visits, I take my departure again at 4.30 
p- m., and after seven hours’ travel that was made plea- 
sant by the reflections just penned, and interesting read- 
ing matter, which made the time seem only short, the 
announcement was that Buffalo was reached, and soon 
after the midnight hour I was again safely in the home of 
our brother D. J. Stickney, where my wife remained 
during my absence. 


We spend the day socially, and at | 


7-45 in the evening meet an appointment made for us in 
Friends’ meeting-house on Allen street, and we are agree- 
ably surprised to find so many gathered ; we fek that it 
was a profitable occasion. 

Fourth-day, a. m., at an early hour, we take our depar- 
ture, and are soon across the Niagara river on Cana- 
dian soil, but instead of going homeward, we speed our 
way westward, arriving at London about noon, and are 
pleased to meet our good friends J. D. Noxon and wife, 
whom we were disappointed in not meeting earlier in the 
day. After refreshments we are soon on the train again 
for Hamoka, where we are met by Chester Cutler and 
Samuel P. Zavitz, and after a pleasant ride of seven miles 
we find ourselves in the home of our friend Caroline 

Cutler (where this leaves us) to spend the day, expecting 
to meet our children and brother Charles Wilson this 
p. m., if the snow storm that is in progress does not 
sien their coming. Isaac WILSON. 

Coldstream, Second month 21. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

On the 17th and 18th instants Duanesburg Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Albany, N. Y. 

What might be called the avaz/ad/e members of the 
meeting are very few ; and at this time sickness in some 
families of the Albany meeting gave anxiety as to the suc- 
cess of the quarterly gathering. The event, however, 
was very encouraging. Our friend Isaac Wilson came 
back from Buffalo to be with us. There is quite a com- 
munity of Friendly people in the city, who are glad to 
come together when public invitation is given. And at 


| this time it seemed that none could leave the meetings 


without acknowledged benefit. Whatever may be our 


| cherished phases of belief, none of them can be offended 


in the lesson that the daily life is the sphere of religious 
inspiration. 

In one meeting our friend expressed a sense that 
someone present felt disquieted as to whether a true per- 
sonal conversion had been experienced. The essentials 
were carefully developed, and the Scripture narrative of 
Saul’s conversion was presented in terms of possible ex- 
perience. Most tender supplication was made for one 
who had wounded a mother’s love ; and a blessing was 
felt as falling upon us. The company quietly dispersed 
with a feeling of awe, as though we heard a voice say- 
ing: ‘‘ Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.’’ 

In our business meeting it was suggested by our friend 
that perhaps a weakness had arisen in our Society from a 
habit of restricted expression in such meetings. 

All his messages were given with love and simplicity ; 
and we hope he too heard a voice, assuring, ‘‘ My word 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.’’ pC 

Second month 21. 

CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

A few words concerning Centre Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Bald Eagle, Second month 18, I thought might 
be of interest to Friends. I believe a more general re- 
porting of our meetings through Friends’ papers would 
tend to encouragment. We sometimes almost lose heart 
and think our little Society has been lost in the rush of 
what the world is pleased to term greater attractions. 
Especially is this discouragement felt among members 
whose meetings are small; but these reports, coming to 
us through papers, or from traveling servants, often raise 
the drooping head and sinking spirits of well-meaning 
but faint-hearted ones. 








The First-day School Asiociation met at 10 o'clock 
on Seventh-day forenoon. The reports from the four 
schools comprising this Association testify to an increased 


interest and attendance during the past year. Delegates 
from the several schools were present. Joel Borton, a 


minister from Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of N. 
an interested worker in 


J., and 
the education of young people, 
gave words of encouragement as to the outlook for the 
future of the Society. His belief is based upon a knowl- 
edge of the conditions, as he, with his wife, has visited 
many monthly meetings during the past four months. 
He said the outlook for the future of the Society was 
never so bright to him as at present, and to the work 
done in the First-day school is due much of the credit 
for the dissemination of Friends’ principles, especially in 
the minds of the young members. He urged that Friends 
be faithful in all things, whether it be a call to the min- 
istry or to hand a cup of cold water in the name of a 
disciple ; faithful in making known and practicing our 
principles ; faithful to our convictions at all times. The 
universal agitation of religious inquiry cannot but ad- 
vance the cause of truth. With encouraging words from 
others the Association adjourned. 

[he meeting on First-day was large, many not in 
membership with us being present, who afterwards ex- 
— themselves well pleased with the meeting and in 
full unity with the views of our friend, Joel Borton, who 
we think, was highly favored with Divine assistance in 
presenting in a forcible and logical manner the necessity 
of faith. Also with the words of Nathan Moore, who 
labored very acceptably with us. 

An appointed meeting, held at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, was attended almost as well as the one in the 
morning, notwithstanding the other churches had services. 
Our aforementioned friends, we think, were especially 
favored at this season. 

A parlor meeting was held in the evening at the home 
of Jesse and Edith Cleaver, and we are especially glad to 
note the attendance of so many young people. The be- 
lief was expressed that parlor meetings should be more 
frequently held, as in them a greater liberty is felt, and 
the most solemn and lasting impressions are often re- 
ceived in such gatherings. Joel Borton’s comparison of 
the birth of Christ in the soul or the new life, with the 
recorded birth of Jesus was plain and simple. 

Meeting convened at 10 
morning. After an enjoyab 
munion, in which our friends bore acceptable and instruc- 
tive testimonies, the business of the meeting was taken 
up, which was transacted with much interest and profit. 
Under a feeling of thankfulness and peace the meeting 
concluded. ms 0 ee 


o'clock on Second-day 
le season of spiritual com- 


MAKE 


sure that, however good you may be, you have 
faults ; 


that, however dull you may be, you can find out 
what they are; and that, however slight they may be, 
you would better make some patient effort to 
them.— Ruskin 


ONE, looking only at the swirls and eddies on the 
surface of a great river might imagine that the river was 
all commotion and no progress ; but when one looks out 
and takes in the river as a whole, he cannot doubt its on- 
ward progress; so it is when we see wickedness tri- 
umphant here and there that we feel as though the world 
was growing worse ; but when we compare our times with 
those of any previous age, we cannot but see how much 
better it is with the world to day than it ever was before. 
—Andependent. 


get quit of 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO WEST CHESTER 
In this snow-bound season when roadways as well as rail- 
ways have been blockaded, so that great perseverance 
has to be used in order that anyone from the outlying 
farms may reach the towns, there came anew pleasant 
reminiscences of which I would have others know. 

Being thus isolated it has seemed a pleasant time to 
tell those who, I trust, will be interested readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, of a delightful trip to 
West Chester, taken when the skies were bluer and the 
air balmier than at the midwinter season. 

It was the 14th of last Tenth month, the morning 
bright and clear, tne atmosphere moderately cool and 
bracing, and the autumn foliage just in the height of its 
culorings, that after having received the well wishes “ for 
whatever is best for thee,’’ from a friend who was at the 
station, I started upon this journey, that will always be 
remembered by me as a sweet evidence of the true Chris- 
tian spirit that exists in our beloved Society. 

And if there are times when some of our membership 
think they are coolly received when entering other meet- 
ings,—as a stranger among strangers,—the fault may be 
very much their own. 

This trip was purely of a business character, although, 
having a First day to be spent in West Chester, in inter- 
ested anticipation of their large First-day school and 
meeting, before leaving Woodstown, thinking possibly 
to need advice, I had asked an esteemed Friend to whom 
I should apply should occasion require. At once he 
mentioned to me the name of a Friend, and his estimable 
daughter, to whom he would write of my coming. It is 
this procedure, especially, that I wish to impress upon 
the minds of Friends, for no one knows what a pleasant 
opening this kindly act made for me, and what a cordial 
welcome was extended from Friends in West Chester, all 
through the influence of this postal card written from and 
to the right person. 

The day following my arrival in West Chester there 
came to the business office where I was engaged, first, 
P. S., the Friend written to, who asked for me. And it 
surely gave me pleasure to be greeted by this Friend 
whose kindly, benevolent face—with its circle of snowy 
hair and beard—was recommendation sufficient to insure 
perfect confidence, should occasion require it. Soon 
afterward came his daughter, who not only brought me a 
sisterly word of weicome, but a bunch of lovely chry- 
santhemums as well, which two combined caused an in- 
stantaneous entrance into my heart. 

Two other Friends also called, the latter having in- 
vited me to attend First day school witb her on the fol- 
lowing First-day, which I did, entering the Bible-class 
of which the former is teacher. When the bell rang for 
the classes to come together, there came another Friend, 
whose kindly attention was indelibly impressed upon my 
recollection, inquiring for me, a stranger among them. 
And so it was throughout my week spent in West Chester, 
just through this friendly card of information from one 
meeting to the other. The home of P. S., made so 
homelike by his daughter, seemed to be my resource for 
all needs while in this peaceful town, which I shall always 
remember pleasantly. 

The walk out from the town to Darlington’s Seminary, 
the distance being about a mile, is also one of the pleas- 
ant remembrances. This was the a/ma mater wherein 
life-long friendships were formed (while still at Ercildoun) 
and wherein so many of our Woodstown girls have been 
students since its change of location. Friend Walters, 
the matron in charge, showed me well over the building ; 





afterwards I returned to the town, walking up past the 
State Normal School buildings, beautifully situated. 

On my homeward journey, among the scenes remem- 
bered, was first, the quarrying and grinding of stone for 
the building of Philadelphia pavements. There were 
three grades of fineness, the finest somewhat resembling 
flour except in color. 

One sight that will always remain in my memory is 
well described in the following lines : 

‘* The thoughtful ox has learned to wait, 
And nervous impulse smother, 
And ponder well before he puts 
One foot before another,”’ 
it being the first ox team I had ever beheld. 

After passing Williamson School, Media, and Walling- 
ford, there soon came into view the happily selected site 
of Swarthmore College. The song that seemed to be 
voiced in my heart was: Beautiful, beautiful Swarthmore ! 
The summer verdure and brilliant autumn foliage seem so 
softly blended o’er thy fair face as if to linger in loving 
protection round about the sweet memories carried in 
many hearts of their friendships with thee, seeming loth 
to release their tender charge of all thy loveliness into 
the keeping of chill winter. How the class trees have 
grown since I last gazed upon thy face, and how I am 
reminded that thou art daily growing into a broader 
sphere of influence for good, as thy maturer years are 
added one by one. 

Thus did ‘‘ memory seize the passing moment, fixed 
it upon the canvas, and hung the picture on -the soul’s 
inner chambers for her to look upon when she would.”’ 

Woodstown, Second month ro RUTH. 


LECTURE BY J. 


RENDEL HARRIS. 


THE Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia gave themselves and 
their friends a rare treat in Cherry Street Meeting-house on the evening 
of Second month 22, in an illustrated lecture upon ‘* The New Syriac 
Gospels from Mt. Sinai,’’ by J. Rendel Harris. It is well-known that 
Prof. Harris is recognized as one of the foremost Biblical scholars, 
and to hear and see the evidences of his research, inspires one with 
admiration for his zeal and scholarship. His explanation regarding 
Scripture texts considered of doubtful authenticity, together with his 
illustrations of some old manuscripts in the Convent of St. Caherine, 
on Mt. Sinai, where they were found, were intensely interesting. 
While showing that no fundamental truths of Gospel can be disturbed, 
he is honest in the conviction that future investigations may give us a 
clearer insight into many Scripture passages. He stated emphatically 
that we had nothing to fear, except from ‘‘ wilful ignorance and 
prejudice.” 

Though the notice of the lecture was short, there was a very fair 
attendance of persons who felt grateful for the privilege of being 
present. H. 


‘: IF you are troubled about your sins and honestly want 
to begin the new year with a newand truly Christian life, 
then do just what Peter and John did when Jesus met 
them on the shore of Gennesareth. He says to you what 
he said to them, ‘ Follow Me.’ ”’ 


Wuar is essential and original in Christianity is the 
practical demonstration that the human and divine na- 
ture may co-exist, may become fused into one sublime 
flame ; that holiness and pity, justice and mercy, may 
meet together and become one in manand in God. What 
is specific in Christianity is Jesus—the religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus. The sacred sense of his absolute 
union with God through perfect love and self-surrender, 
this profound, invincible, and tranquil faith of his has 
become a religion. What we are trying to arrive 
at is the eternal Gospel. The religion which Jesus pro- 
fessed must be disentangled from the religion which has 
taken Jesus for its object.—A mie/. 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE CLUB ANNUAL DINNER.—Some years since a few 
of the young men graduates and former students of the College con- 
ceived the idea of an annual reunion of former students of Swarth- 
more, whether their course had been long or short, and thus establish 
an organized body of mén whose interest in the college would be kept 
alive by,this frequent intermingling, and the renewal of old college 
memories. The young women already had such an annual reunion 
in the yearly gathering of the members of the Somerville Society, in- 
cluding a very large proportion of all women who have been at the 
College, and this Club was intended to take a somewhat similar place 
for the young men. The Alumni Association, consisting of both men 
and women, included, of course, only those who have completed some 
of the courses of study, and received their degrees. This Swarthmore 
Club has just held its eighth reunion in Philadelphia. It is wholly a 
student body, the managers and members of the Faculty being usually 
represented by some of their number, present by invitation. It is not, 
of course, a body of men over whom either the managers or the 
Faculty have any desire or right to exercise any other control or di- 
rection than that of influence. > 

This year, the annual gathering took place in Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day evening, the 23d ult., and was a very satisfactory and 
successful affair. Nearly one hundred former students sat down to 
dinner, representing every class that has ever been at the College for 
these twenty-five years. A feature which I am sure will be gratifying 
to all interested in the Coblege was the absence of wine or other in- 
toxicating drink. E. H. M. 


THINK ON Your Feet.—The Educational News thinks that one 
of the essentials in good teaching is “ to train pupils to express them 
selves readily while standing. One of the most valuable features of 
the old Mental Arithmetic drill, was that of requiring a pupil to stand in 
an easy, graceful position while going through the solution of a prob- 
lem. It is often a hard thing for a man to forget himself as he stands 
before an audience, but proper preliminary drill in the lower-grade 
schools will enable the pupil to gain confidence in himself, and think- 
ing and speaking on his feet will become comparatively easy.”’ 


SIXTH-DAY AFTERNOONS. —The editor of the New England 


Journal of Education says that Sixth-day afternoons should be ‘the 


ethical and aesthetic period of the week, the culture hour. It is a 
time for the teacher to read to and talk to the school, the time for ad- 
vice and counsel in morals and manners, the occasion for intensifying 
patriotism, the opportunity for imparting a flavor of manliness and 
womanliness.”’ 

The editor recently passed such an afternoon in a San Francisco 
school. The call was wholly unexpected, and no preparation for vis- 
itors had been made. After describing a talk on Beethoven, given by 
the teacher, the writer says: ‘‘ But the culmination was reached when 
the children told incidents, ‘something brave noble, brilliant or 
sweet,’ in the lives of great men and women. The selection of inci 
dents and the fervency and tact in relating them were beyond any- 
thing we have found elsewhere. Who can estimate the value of a 
session of school under such conditions ?”’ 


UTILITY OF COLLEGIATE EpUCATION.—From an interesting dis- 
cussion by the late Dr. James E. Rhoads of ‘‘ The Most Pressing 
Needs in Education among Friends in America,’’ read at the Confer- 
ence mentioned two weeks ago, we extract the following : 

‘« The deepest need among Friends as to collegiate education is a 
still higher estimate of its value. From whatever causes, Friends for 
a long period gave little encouragement to collegiate study. Although 
a considerable number of the first Friends were highly educated as 
university men, a suspicion arose that there was something incompati- 
ble between mental ability, aided by higher education, and spiritual 
religion. This would stamp Christianity as a form of religion 
unsuited to man, and therefore not truly Divine, since our mental 
powers and our unceasing desire for knowledge are God's gifts. Like 
all our other capacities they are to be used, not abused, and can be 
used to the highest efficacy by those who regard them as a trust, and 
who look upon study and invéstigation, as did Kepler, Newton, and 
Faraday as their providentially assigned calling. 

‘‘A well-known oriental scholar said in the hearing of the writer, 
that he could not recall one of his male relatives who was not a col 
lege-bred man. He was a New Englander and his remark shows how 
general has been the desire for a collegiate education among his peo- 
ple. This prevalence of a solid elassical discipline among New Eng- 
land people accounts in large measure for their prominence in the lit- 
erary and political life of our country. There should be, then, a far 
larger proportion of our sons and daughters trained in college, and 
parents as well aschildren should make greater sacrifices to attain this 
end.” 
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THE LIBRARY 
WE have received four of the latest issues of the ‘* 
which, as many are aware, are reprints of 
ments, 


Old South Leaflets, 


important historical docu 
lement to the free public lectures on history 
which are offered to the young people of Boston every summer. The 
lecturers and other officials are paid by provision of the will of Mary 
Hemenway, who founded the courses during’ her lifetime, and gave 
$100,000 to save from n the old South meeting-house in 
Boston, where the lectures are given. ‘* The virtue of the old South 
Leafiets,’’ says their editor, Edwin D. Mead, ‘‘is that they bring 
students into first-hand, instead of second-hand touch with history 

Herbert Welsh a similar course of lectures was 

i State House in Philadelphia 
[The majority of the leaflets published at Boston naturally bear 


intended as a sup; 





,estructi« 


Through the efforts of 


> . 
In 1593 In the 






upon New England history, but many relate to the discovery of 
America, the early explorers and settlers, etc. A sample issue is No 
51, reprinting a letter (10 py sent to London, in 1642, giving an 


interesting account of the first commencement of Harvard College, 





and also of cond 1 of the band of English colonists in the new 
untry careful printing of these valuable .records and their 
w price (five cents a copy, four dollars per 100) recommend them to 
our teachers of history 


The current number of the North American Review contains a dis 
n “* Politics and the Farmer,” by Benjamin F. Clayton, Presi 
dent of the Farmers’ National Congress. Farmers, he are not 
responsible for any of the recent disastrod&S legislation in Congress 
For ** out a membership of 444 the farmers have 35 in the House 
of Representati ne in the Senate Ten of the eighteen 
comprising the House Committee [on Agriculture] including the 
Chairman, follow the law as a profession. The great States of Penn 
nio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri have each one 
f the great agricultural region—Indiana, [Ili 
farmer in either branch of Congress 

lies at the door of the farmer, and is a sad comment on 
His mistake is in not being at the caucus or 
the primary of the political party to which he belongs He 
should have spent the short time required, once or twice each year, in 


cussion 


savs, 


ves and 


syivania, 








securing a good it, or professional man to repres 
him in the higher councils of his party 
In the same magazine, Professor Simon Newcomb, in stating the 


reasons ‘* Why 





we need a Nationa illustration of 


“With 





versity,’’ gives an 


t might be the practical! usefulness of such an institution 





& 











in the past thirty years,’’ he says, “‘ untold losses in wealth, and great 
suffering, have been caused to thousands of our people through 
sett Nest, under the belief that a change 





ace wit! t 

moisture seemed suff 
Scarcely 

first scanty crop before years of 


The accident of two or 
ient to show the truth 
had the settlers reaped more 
jrouth set in, forcing whole 


f their labor 





~ unusual 





ry in question 


es to abandon al! that was left of the prod 


e project of Was 


1ington to found 








yersity at al ca been carried out, this would 
rre 1e subjects of research at such an insti 
caturally have been climatology, especially that of our 

rv e res would have this Knowledge 
liffused that no encouragement would ever have been 
settlers r eir fortunes on the arid lands, and the latter 





1ad sources of ormation within their reach which wou!d 


r Gasty experiment 





them against th 







ne of the most famous publications of the State of Pennsylvania 
s the ‘“‘ Bird Book f Dr. B. H. Warren, of West Chester The 
r that a new edition has been ordered by the 





ition provides he ornithologist of the 
State Board of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered to 


lished 24,000 copies of a report on the birds and mammals 


t 














nia, said report to be published in one volume, not to ex 
ages, t e i in cloth, and to contain such litho 
is sha e selected by said ornithologist and as are 
1ecessary roperly illustrate the subjects contained 


n the score of expense, 





i cost about $3 


to faults and follies, thou 
Hast never failed the good to see; 
Nor judged, by one unseemly bough, 
The upward struggling of the tree. — Whittier 


EVERY one may arrive at true nobility, 


goodness.— William Penn 


the ways ot 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
THE COLORED PEOPLE IN VIRGINIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE article in the issue of Second month 16, entitled ‘*‘ The Schofield 
and Laing Schools,” seems to me to require a few words from Friends 
in Virginia. [ think I pen the sentiment of a large majority of the 
members of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in relation to the raising of a 
sum, equal to twenty cents, for each member. What I desire most 
especially to mention is that while I have all sympathy and good will 
for both of these schools, and every rightly directed effort to elevate 
and educate the colored people of the South, it must not be forgotten 
that most of the Friends of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting reside in Vir 
ginia, and are surrounded by colored people who were formerly slaves, 
and who are still, in many cases, very needy, both for education and 
the necessities of life 

I desire to ask Friends of other yearly and quarterly meetings not 
so situated whether it would be just to our own colored citizens (for 
such we must call them) for us to be required to aid the South Caro- 
lina colored poor, when we have those right at our own doors who 
need all we can afford to give. They are ready and anxious to rescue 
all cast-off clothing, and are glad of any pecuniary aid that may be 
extended to them. Ido not wish to call in question any voluntary 
contributions that may have been sent; but the idea might arise that 
Virginia Friends are not responding to this branch of philanthropic 
work ; hence, my endeavor to place the subject before Friends of other 
sections in the light in which we view it. I do not wish to harm the 
cause in any way, but only to show our situation in a former slave State. 

Clear Brook, Va JONATHAN W. BRANSON. 


NOT CHANGED, BUT GLORIFIED. 


Nor changed, but glorified h beauteous language 
For those who weep, 
Mourning the loss of some dear face departed, 
Fallen asleep 
Hushed into silence, never more to comfort 
The hearts of men, 
ke the sunshine of another country, 
Beyond our ken 


Gone, | 


Oh, dearest dead, we saw thy white soul shining 
Behind the face, 
Bright with the beauty and celestial glory 
Of an immortal grace 
What wonder that we stumble, faint and weeping, 
And sick with fears, 
Since thou hast left us—all alone 
nd blind with tears 


vith sorrow, 





Can it be possible no words shall welcome 
Our 
How will it look, that face that we have cherished, 
When next we meet ? 
Will it be changed, so glorified and saintly, 
That we shall ? 
Will there be nothing t! 





KNOW it not ¢ 


love thee, 





Oh, faithless heart, the same loved face transfigured 
Shall meet thee there, 
Less sad, less wis'f mmortal beauty 






The morta! veil washed pure wit! 
Is rent away 

And the great soul that sat within its prison 
Hath fe th 





In the clear morning of that other country, 
In Paradise, 

With the same face that we have loved an 
She shal] 


i cherished 





arise 

Let us be patient, we who mourn, w 
Some vanished face 

The Lord has taken, but to add more 

And a diviner gr 


th weeping, 


beauty 





“e 


And we shall find once more, beyond earth’s sorrows, 
Beyond these skies, 

In the fair city of the ‘* sure foundations,” 
Those heavenly eyes 

With the same welcome shining through their sweetness 
That met us here ; 

Eyes, from whose beauty God has banished weeping, 
And wiped away the tear 


Think of us, dearest one, while o’er life’s waters 
We seek the land, 





—— 


—— 


Missing thy voice, thy touch, and the true helping 
Of thy pure hand. 
’Till through the storm and tempest, safely anchored, 
Just on the other side, 
We find thy dear face looking through death’s shadows, 
Not changed, but glorified 
—Author Unknown. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADES. 
[The following sarcastic eftusion, from the London Herald of Peace, 
may probably be enjoyed by some of our readers, } 
We’RE drilling now in church and school 
The loyal Boys’ Brigade ; 
We represent the highest type 
Of soldiers ever made 
That error, “*‘ Love your enemies,’’ 
That has so long been taught, 
Would wreck the State, and surely bring 
This government to naught. 


And that stale nonsense—beaten spears 
Made into ‘* pruning: hooks ”’ 

And ‘‘ swords to ploughshares,’’ silly stuff, 
How weak and tame it looks. 

Peace Conferences must be set back, 
The Sermon on the Mount, 

For special drill of Boys’ Brigades, 
Most surely will not count. 

We'll help the Church to march in line 
With this ** progressive ”’ age ; 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
With fighting on the stage. 

Rule out the patient Nazarene, 
Rule out the Golden Rule, 

And base our creeds and faith upon 
The military school 

We'll file around tie pulpit steps, 
With spear and sword and gun, 

And sing and shout in Sunday School, 
Fight on! fight on! fight on! 

— Herald of Peace, London 


COURAGE. 
CouRAGE, brother, do not stumble, 
Though the path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble, 
Trust in God and do the right 
Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light, 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
There are those who need our helping ; 
Those who listen for our song ; 
Only those who have been tortured 
Know the bitterness of wrong— 
So, my heart, we'll gladly help them 
Bear their burdens, you and I, 
And will not stand back like cowards, 
While the world is moving by 
— Jewish Exponent 


‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN said of himself, when he stood at 
the helm of State: « I have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overpowering conviction that I had no 
where else to go. My own wisdom and that of all about 
me seemed insufficient for the day.’ He had learned 
that the directing of the affairs of a nation is a sacred 
function, in which he had a right to ask for Divine guid- 
ance and support.”’ 


‘* You are never out of temper,’’ was once said to a 
woman well-known to be tried at home, ‘‘ is it that you 
do not feel the injustice, the annoyances?’’ ‘I feel 
them as much as you do,”’ she replied, ‘* but they do not 
hurt me.’’ ‘* You have then, some special balm?”’ 
‘‘ Yes, for the vexations caused by people, I have affec- 
tion ; for those of circumstances I have prayer, and over 
every wound that bleeds I murmur the words: ‘ Thy will 
be done.’ 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 
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A DOMESTIC ART SCHOOL IN ROME. 
Pratt Institute Monthly, Brooklyn. 


LEAVING aside, one morning, my customary program of 
libraries, churches, and ruins (unfortunate but necessary 
juxtaposition !) | went in search of La Scuola Profession- 
ale Femminile, ‘‘ Margherita at Savoja,’’ founded about 
twelve years ago by the Queen, whose name it bears, 
and still under her patronage. 

The building, a large one which is entirely given up 
to the school, is but a short distance off the Corso, in the 
Via della Missione. Unless one carries a map, however, 
it is not easy to find one’s way in Rome, on account of 
the crooked (almost circular, in some places) character 
of the streets ; and to ask for directions is almost useless, 
as they are generally given by a vague plunge of both 
arms to the right or to the left and the assurance that 
the place wanted is quite near. 

Here are about seven hundred girls, of all classes 
except the nobility and the very wealthy, in attendance 
at the school, which is thoroughly practical, gaining a 
large revenue from commissions. It has for its aim not 
so much the general education of its pupils as fitting 
them for some one wage-earning occupation. The 
charge per month for each pupil is three lire (sixty 
cents), no matter how many or how few courses she may 
attend. This charge, slight as it may seem, is beyond 
the means of some of the pupils, and for these there exist 
free scholarships. These scholarships are also given as 
rewards of merit, together with prizes for general deport- 
ment and diligence, and for proficiency in Italian and in 
hand-sewing. 

One of the difficulties under which Italian schools, as 
well as trades, labor, was brought forcibly to my notice 
by the fact that the school was open only three days out 
of this week. Monday and Tuesday were already past, 
Thursday was St. Cecilia’s festa, Friday St. Clement’s, 
and Saturday was the usual holiday ; and I was told that 
I must sieze the day (Wednesday) if I wished to see the 
classes in operation. It really seems as if there were 
scarcely a week without its extra holiday, for the Italians. 

The register of visitors did not show many American 
names, but I recognized a few persons whom I knew had 
been spending several months in Rome. The more hur- 
ried traveler scarcely gets into this sort of sightseeing. 

As I passed through the corridors and up the stairs to 
the office, | saw on each landing stout, pleasant- faced 
portresses, sitting on guard, each with her knitting, and 
met an occasional white aproned girl going from one 
class-room to another. The brick-tiled floors were 
rather uneven and the stone stairs much worn, but every- 
thing was very clean. : 

On my presenting my request to visit the classes, an 
assistant was deputed to accompany me, and we made the 
tour of the building. 

The subjects taught are the Italian and French lan- 
guages, arithmetic, book-keeping, geometrical design, 
ornamental design applied to the making of artificial 
flowers and lace ; plain sewing, the cutting, fitting, and 
making of shirts; embroidery, white, gold, and silk; 
embroidery by machine ; dressmaking ; lace-making, by 
needle and by cushion ; knitting in silk and in wool; 
stock-making by machine; the making of artificial 
flowers ; ironing; mending; dyeing, and cooking. 

The dressmaking classes were first visited, and I was 
surprised to find girls as young as fourteen in some of 
these classes. All the students wore the coarse white 
aprons I had noticed, high-necked, long-sleeved, belted, 
and ruffled about the edge. A curious contrivance for 
keeping the work free from dust, scraps, etc., was in all 
the dressmaking rooms, occupying all the space except 
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the room 





a great w en tu r basket, and its inward slanting 

sides a yttom were lined with a striped linen lining. 

this stood lay-figures on which skirts were being tried, 

and ar $2 ttle dressmakers. If one had to 

leave her work for a moment she dropped it into this big 

asket l rs being of brick an carpeted, suct 
re S ar cessa 





e entrance of a visitor, until 








the teacher a g as guide requests them to be seated, 
ir g the perfor ceono jeparture 
The embroidery-r iS were extremely interesting 
al was t i st of the designs for it were orig- 
nal either with teachers or students A great deal of 
g and silver embroidery is done tor church vestments 
and altar 3 8 another interesting commission is 
the « ving of old embroidery Specimens were shown 
e WwW ex t for the evidences of age, I could not 
have distinguished the original piece from the copy by 
any difference in shading or in work. A magnificent 
bed covering of satin, thickly embroidered with flowers 


and vines, had been sent to the school 


by Her Najesty to 


be copied, and I was fortunate enough to see it and the 
efore they were sent away,—also, to receive a pho- 
tograph of the work taken when in operation, and of the 
class who did the embroi Jering, under the guidance of 
the directress 
Another fascinating room was that in which artificial 


ifactured 


lized, like those used for 


[hese are not convention- 
a bonnets, but are as accurate 
copies from life as can be made, and are bought as works 
of . shment could h be expressed when 





ardly 


found that the foundation for these beautiful flowers, 
that resembled in everything but lack of fragrance their 


hing more nor less 





than ordinary white 
tton cloth The coloring is done with water-colors, 


nding before the student and being turned 


about to get erent lights,—and the result is a rose or 
an or hat wo -ceive the very elect omey petal 


s 
jutter and are translucent, and there is just en h of 





iow yn t rk red roses to make one sure of their 
eing ger e growths juet reaching tothe 


well as land plants, was 





kept under glass, and these I naturally suspected to be 
artificial tw 2 cupboard was opened and single 
ywers in vases i glasses were put into my hand, I 
- : even at so short a range distinguish any arti- 
ar oht I was look at the natural models 
e mending that I saw done was of the same del 
cate character as the other work, and I was obliged to 
hold pat eces to the light and look through 
rder to see the evidences of repairing In the 
sa r with t ending ightly, the 
first steps ‘ roidery w of scal 
su ts being the first task 
t r g-TO e work in hand was chiefly the 
r ng of shirts Some of these were tucked, and the 
roner had a little flat stick with which she smoothed the 
KS e pressing t ) Several coroneted garments 
were among the work just finished, as the class has regular 
~ Ts a Y y 


nstead 


of pointed, and 


were th 
ras range, that i Kea aS if 1t could accommodate nity 
rons a 
Phe t room sited As it was 
i A Vas > pO c = 
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$ t nteresting process of Stributing soup to 
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those of the students who bo 
It had a very savory odor. 
kettles and 


ight it for 
lhe shining copper pans and 


their luncheons 


, 


or three large ranges, like black- 
smith’s forges, made the room a good subject for an art 
ist, and there was no lack of 

picture, for the hungry girls crowded about the distributor 
like bees about a flower. In these lower corridors, dur- 
ing this hour, the girls walk up and down, eating the 
lunches they have brought, which seem to consist an 
)f thick sandwiches. They chatter and laugh and 

ticulate as only Italians can. No troubled faces he 
[ think it must be a deep satisfaction to the Queen when 
the school, to see so many happy girls and to 
know ae thro igh their tuition here their self-supporting 
fu reir home useful 
We are so ir 


the two 


the human element in the 




















ge 
re 


ness is assured. 

clined to think of Italy as a spectacle, of 
her ruins as bee chief attraction, of her people as sub- 
jects for , and of her chyrch as a great t 
pageant, that we forget she is alive and suffering 
has her problems to solve, and that the me 
lution may be of interest and value 
siders. We are too ready to look at her, 
looks at the forlorn beggar, 
picture-making q 


theatrical 
, that she 
thod of so- 
even to out- 
as the painter 
with a view to her pose and 
qualities. Italy, in the meantime, 
the same questions as her neighbors, 
questions of maintenance for her people, of education, 
rank, of religion; and every forward step she takes 
should be of interest to other peoples, as it certainly is of 
importar.ce. It is forthis reason that I have felt it worth 
while to turn aside from the beaten path of the tourist, 
to see and shronicle one of the evidences of social pro- 
gress as embodied in the school of Margherita di Savoja. 
Mary W. PLuMMER. 
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is 
Struggling with the 
of 


A TOUCHING CASE. 

We met the other day—no matter where—an old and 
much esteemed friend ; and knowing him to be naturally 
of a cheerful disposition, we were not a little surprised 
to see unmistakable signs of sadness in his face—a sort 
of weary and hunted look. When we discovered that for 
many years he had been heavily in debt, and that his 
hopes of paying off were gradually becoming weaker, we 
understood why he did not carry as bright a countenance 
as in other days. Just how he had contracted his obliga- 
tions, we were not or peager is enough to inquire; but it 
is certain that he did so without the sli ghtest intention 
of defrau lien anybody of acent. Perhaps his judgment 
was at fault in some of his transactions; or, perhaps, 
somebody that he trusted proved false. Anyhow, he will 
go down to his grave with a heavy heart; for he is too 
high a man to get much comfort out of the reflection 
that he would discharge his debts if he could. While he 
lives he will toil on, with absolute honesty of purpose, 
and with occasional prospects of better days. But the 
likelihood is that the better days will never come. May 
bless all such men, put new heart into them, open 
the way before them, and prosper the work of their 
hands! In this connection we once more take occasion 
to urge all our friends to endure any hardship rather than 
run the risk of incurring financial obligations that they 
re not certain to be able to discharge. Honesty and 
common sense alike demand such a course.—Christian 
Advocate, Nashville 
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HEALTH-HINTS FOR BOYS. 
Harper's Young People. 

In the first place always rise at the same time in the 
morning. Lying abed Sunday morning three hours later 
than any other day in the week is not really any pleas- 
anter, and, besides, it throws the whole scheme of your 
meals out for that day. I know a family—and they 
ought to know better—who have breakfast at eight on all 
week-days, lunch at one, and dinner at six. On Sun- 
days, that is, once in seven days, they have breakfast at 
ten, dinner at one, and a hearty supper at five. The 
result is that by seven o’clock Sunday night every one in 
the family feels stuffed, unnatural, tired, cross, and every- 
thing else that is disagreeable. 

Don’t do this. Eat breakfast at the same time every 
morning in the week. If at eight on Tuesday, then at 
eight on Sunday. And the same with lunch and dinner, 
or dinner and supper. 

When you get out of bed in the morning, strip and 
go through a five-minute exercise, after studying what 
particular partsof your body and what muscles are weak. 
By going through these exercises, whatever they are, for 
five minutes, you will end by being in a glow, perhaps in 
a perspiration. Then take a bath. Don’t make the 
mistake some people make of thinking that the water 
must always be cold as it runs out of a cold faucet or as 
it comes out of the pump. That is wrong. Englishmen 
very often do this; but the temperature in England is 
much evener than in the middle latitudes of the United 
States, and consequently ‘‘ water the temperature of the 
air’’ does not mean water that is nearly ice one morning 
and comparatively warm the next. A good plan is to let 
cold water run until the bath is perhaps three inches deep. 
Then put in alittle warm water. That takes the chill off 
the water, and then it will not give anyone a shock. 

A bath can be had in any house on the earth, and no 
one can say that he cannot bathe every morning because 
there is no bath-tub in his house. There is always water 
near a civilized house, or any house, for that matter, and 
you can pump it or cavry it to your room the night before 
if there is no running water in the house. If there isno 
bath-tub, get a ‘* hat-bath,’’ or, if you cannot well do 
that, take a big tub, but on no account give up the bath. 

Afterwards give yourself a long and hard rub until 
your skin is red—and then the day is well begun. 


«“ How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 


WHILE it is the part of prudence not to close our 
eyes to the evil all about us, let us not forget that, though 
‘‘weeping may endure for the night, joy cometh in the 
morning.’’—/ndependent. 


Man has one power, in particular, which is not suffi- 
ciently dwelt on; it is the power of making the world 
happy, or, at least, of so greatly diminishing the amount 
of unhappiness in it as to make quite a different world 
from what it is at present. The power is called kindness. 


—F. W. Fader. 


Gop and good angels alone know the vast, incalcula- 
ble influence that goes out into the universe of matter 
from the conquered evil and the voiceless prayer of one 
solitary soul. Wouldst thou bring the world unto God ? 
Then live near to him thyself! If divine life pervade 
thine own soul, everything that touches thee will receive 
the electric spark, though thou mayst be unconscious of 
being charged therewith.—Z. M. Child. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 

THE 22d Annual Conference of Charities and Correction will be held 
in New Haven, Fifth month 22d to 28th, 1895. There are no re- 
strictions as to membership,—any one may become a member on pay 
ment of the annual fee of $2.00, which includes the annual printed 
Proceedings. At the 22d meeting, Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, 
will preside, and special attention will be given to the subject of 
Charity Organization in cities. Inquiries for information should be 
addressed to H. H. Hart, Corresponding Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 


—Julia C. R. Dorr, the Vermont poet, passed her 7oth birthday 
on February 13, at Rutland. Her daughter had arranged for a little 
surprise party at their home, ‘‘ The Maples,” and there were gifts and 
congratulations, and many letters from literary people in different parts 
of the country. — Woman's Journal. 


—Rukhmabai, the Hindoo lady who successfully resisted the 
attempt to coerce her into carrying out an infant marriage contract, 
and whose cdse excited much sympathy some years ago, has com 
pleted her course at the London School of Medicine for Women, and 
taken her license from the Scotch Colleges and her M. D. Brux degree, 
and has returned to Bombay to practice medicine among her co-relig- 
ionists there. — Woman's Journal. 


—The Scotch city of Aberdeen will attempt to diminish the drink 
evil by the following plan, which is embodied in an act now before 
Parliament. After the act is passed no new license for the retail sale of 
intoxicating liquor shall be granted in favor of any person except the 
municipality, which, however, may employ license-holders as retailers 
ata salary, these retailers to receive no share of profits. No person 
shall transfer his license to or in favor of any person except the 
municipality. At the expiry of five years after the passing of the act 
the right to retail intoxicating liquor would vest exclusively in the 
municipality, and all licenses except those of the city shall lapse. 


—A recent press despatch from Chicago said: ‘* Four million 
names to a single petition! Four million men and women of fifty 
countries and nationalities united in one single request. Such is the 
monster document which Matilda B. Carse has in charge and which 
will start with her for Washington. It prays all civilized governments 
to abandon all protection or recognition of the drink traffic and the 
opium trade, and to totally prohibit them 
jurisdictions.’ 

This petition was sent to Washington to be displayed at the White 
Ribbon Convocation which opened there on the 15th ult., under the 
auspices of the World’s National and District of Columbia Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions. 


within their respective 


—A letter from Vienna states that Emperor Franz Joseph desires 
to celebrate his imperial jubilee by an act benefiting the workingmen 
of Vienna, and consequently he has approved the scheme of applying 
250,000 florins, the proceeds from the sale of lands formerly covered 
with fortifications, towards a fund for artizans’ dwellings. Many indus- 
trial associations will join in bringing the fund up to several millions. 
The districts chosen for the dwellings are the three poorest suburbs of 
Vienna. The first colony will be opened on Twelfth month 2 


1896, 
when the Emperor will have reigned 50 years. 


, 

—Throughout the South corn songs, dance songs, and shouts or 
spirituals, are the three main divisions of negro music, and most of 
the songs indigenous to the soil may be classified under one or another 
of these heads. The corn songs are so named because they were 
used to expedite the labor at the great annual corn shuckings, where 
the slaves from several plantations were gathered together to shuck 
the corn already garnered in a great heap in front of the corn crib. 
But the name corn song applies to all work songs. 


—A French scientist, M. Ragonneau, claims to have discovered 
the secret of the Hindoo professional magicians, who, as many relate, 
plant a seed and in a few moments show a plant several inches, or 
even feet, high. The scientist found that the Hindoos obtained their 
earth from ant-hills. Now, ants contain a large proportion of formic 
acid, with which in time the soil of their habitations becomes charged. 
This acid has the power of quickly dissolving the integument sur- 
rounding a seed and of greatly stimulating the growth of the germ 
within. M. Ragonneau claims to have duplicated the trick by using 
earth moistened with a solution of 5,000 parts of water to one of 
acid. 

—At the last meeting of the Board of Indian Commissioners, held 
a month ago, it was stated that the Northern Presbyterians carry on 31 
schools for the education of the Indians, with an enrollment of 2,435 
pupils, at a cost of $183,500. The Congregationalists have 14 central 
and out-stations, reaching 30 tribes and employing 100 missionaries. 

—The ladies of France are beginning to go in for athletic exer- 
cises in a way that bids fair to make them rival the modern English 
women in their devotion to outdoor pursuits. Bicycling has spread 
all over France; it is only in Paris, however, that the fashion of 
wearing knickerbockers has been generally adopted. In southern 
France the ordinary costume has the addition of a skirt to the knees. 
Golf is also becoming wonderfully popular, especially among the 
women of the southern districts, and with those who live in the neigh- 


' borhood of big country places.— Exchange. 
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President Cleveland signed a joint resolution 
which had passed both Houses of Congress, requesting Great Britain 
to arbitrate the dispute over the boundaries between the English ter 
It is said that for many years Great Britain has 
been gradually encroaching on territory claimed by Venezuela and al! 
efforts of this smaller nation to get Great Britain to agree to settle the 
dispute by arbitration have been inefiectual. 

In New York, on the 16th ult., 
of the most serious struggles between employers and employed. On 
the Electrical Contractors’ 
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NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 


In Rugs, Mats, In Upho oe. 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate 

The Mart Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving Our Out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


I Broadway, New York. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommen led by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be mostin need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘‘ The Colored People,” 
Biddle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 

ladelphi ia, wi ll receive, receipt for, and forward 

Friends of f New York Yearly Meeting should send 
money to the treasurer, Samuel B. Haines, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City 

“ BARRELS.” 

Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
maay be sent to the care ot Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market . Street, Philadelphia 

Barrel s of goods intended for the Mt. 

| may be sent to the care of Henry M 
1 =t., Philadelphia 
ivin g near New York® should send bar 
to Clyde &. 3. Co., foot Roosevelt St., 
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little value 


force an agreement on wages. 
the building trades, for the same reduction of working hours, wil 

result from the alliances existing between the different or- 
There is in New York a State Board of Mediation and 

Arbitration, and it remains to be seen what this body will accomplish 
towards settling the disputes. 


Don't Buy 


Second month 16, 


Wiltiam C. ; 


On the 20th, about 5,000 makers of jackets struck t 


A further strike of all the employés of 


NOTICES. 

*.* Further acknowledgments of money re 
ceived for Schofield and Laing Schools : 
Second month 11, Baltimore Monthly 

Meeting, - +» $100.00 
" Richland (Ohio) 
Preparative Meeting, . 


$105.00 
ANNA M. JACKSON. 
*.* Circular meeting at Chester, Delaware 
county, Pa., on First-day, Third month 3, at 3 
o'clock. p. m 
AnNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 
s & llows : 
. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
. Whitewater, Greensboro, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, 
7. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
11. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


lowa. 


*.* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 

3. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 

*.* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 

9. Burlington, N. J 

30. Haddonfield, N. J 

*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, the 3d of Third 
month, 1895, at 3 p. m 

Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the Home are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 
Franklin T. Haines and Edwin 
Peirce expect to attend the meeting at Burling- 
ton, N. J., on First-day next, at 2.30 p. m 


* * Dr 


*.* The regular meeting of the New York 
Monthly Meeting Philanthropic Association wi 
be held on Fourth day, Third month 6, at 7 30 
p.m. Subject: ‘* “pegertnnn Publications."’ 
On which — will be presented by Elizabeth 
B. Stover and Marian S. Rawson 
Supper as usual at close of Monthly Meeting 
Sub-committee on Prison Reform meets at 2 
m JoHN W. Hutcuinson, Chairman 
A. McDow®ELL, Secretary. 


Dp 
t . 
GEO 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments to visit: 

Spruce street, Philadelphia, Third month 1o. 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 24. 

Green street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 21. 

I. H. HILiBorn, Clerk. 





*.* Aaron M. Powell, of New York, will de 
liver his lecture on “Wendell Phillips’’ at Swarth 
more College, on Second month 8, at 8 p.m 
All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

He will also speak on the work of ‘* Philan- 
thropic Committees’’ on First-day, the _ 
inst., in Swarthmore meeting-house, at 4 p. 

4 welcome will be given \o all who may Jesire 
to be present 


*,* A circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Kennett Square, on First-day, 
month 10, at 2.30 o'clock. 


SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* A special meeting of the Sub-committee 
on Colored People of the Philanthropic Commit 
tee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be held 
Third month 9, 1895, at 2 p. m., in Room No. 
1, 15th and Race streets. 

ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, Clerk, 
4102 Ogden Street, W. Philad’a. 


*.* A Conference of Parents, Teachers, School 
Committees, and others, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race 
street meeting-house, on Third month 9, 1895, 
at 10 a. m. 

Address by Edward H. Magill, on the sub 
ject: **Some Methods by which the Present 
Home Work for Teachers can be More Profita- 
bly done in Class.”’ 

Discussion to be opened by George L. Maris, 
Principal of George School. It is hoped that 
all present will feel at liberty to participate in 
the discussion. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Second month oc 
cur as follows : 
28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


*.* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
t1 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad— mostly ‘bad—and but one 
best, T R 0 


“1 ¢C 


pus e RTCON 


Nearly a million housekeepers say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
decide. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15cta. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO , 72 John St., New York 


A Beautiful Imported Jap- 


anese Basket, 
full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna 


Third | 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong @ baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yours truly, Mrs. H. R. Curse. 
San Jose, Cal, 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, ‘and ft 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it, Mrs. FRANK WaRDHASS, 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of intantp *9 ee 
Free te any a 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


Clement A. A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, | 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


cess WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225% 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Browa St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 4036. 


Gaty RELIEF comes The Evan 
gut CURE weerine Truss, 


A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 
100 gallons to 100,000 gallons capacity. 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OF KNOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 


All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 


Larger sizes to order on short notice. 


Sole Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pumps. 
A full line for Hand or Power, suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points, Ful! 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Bal! Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiselessand light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Millis or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


L. M. BATES & CO., 


321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| will be sent by mail, 
| each. 


um 


Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac 


A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 


tory. Geo 


the “Index 


to Chimneys’ 
free, if you write for it. 


Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 


chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


Harper’s Weekly 


IN 1895 


HARPER'S WEEKLY is A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE TIMES It presents every important event 
promptly, accurately, and exhaustively in illustra- 
tion and descriptive text of the highest order 

The manner in which, during 1894, it has treated 
the Chicago Railway Strikes and the Chino-Japanese 
War, and the amount of light it was able to throw 

| on Korea the instant attention was directed to that 
| little-known country, are examples of its almost 
| boundless resources. 

During 1895 EVERY VIT4L QUESTION will be dis 
| cussed with vigor and without prejudice in the edi- 
| torial columns, and alsoin special articles by the 
| highest authorities in each department. PoRTRAIT~ 
of the men and women who are making history, and 
powerful and caustic political cartoons, will con- 
| tinue to be characteristic features. THis Busy 
WorRLD, with its keen and kindly comment on the 
| lesser doings of the day, will remain a regular de- 
parsment. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 


| mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 


ber current at the time of receipt of order. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding 
postpaid, on receipt of $1.10 
Trtle-page and Index sent on applicatwn 
Remittances should be made by Post office Money 


| Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of Harper & Brothers 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, - one year, $4 
Harper’s Weekly, - ‘ 





| Harper’s Young 


Harper’s Bazar, - ne 
People, 
Postage Free to all subse 
Canada, and Mex 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 959, N. Y, City 


‘* The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; 
50 cents 


*rihera in the United 


in cloth binding 
Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 

2. Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 

cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
| patronage of Friends is solicited. 
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Trees Plants 
From THE MOON Company, 


Are the FINEST and BEST. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue to t |! 
you the rest. 
The Wm. H. Moon Co., 
gua, Pa. 


DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. 


Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more. Send 
postage Stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1895-—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
on cover, of popular flowers, It describes every- 

thing New and Old, of Merit. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
= 2714 € hestnat St., Philadelphia. 
Poumnnuovasanuossennusscennnoncnsocaensngnansecgooesssnnteseaacseniin 


0 City ‘Warranw at 
offering exceptional security. 


ssnnssnsecssansunnsnnsnsssnsnnasassncssessessocssved 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in 


test U. S. Gov 


leavening strength.— 

Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 0 
106 Wall St., New York 


gages 
very favorable for 
VESTMENTS. 


ernment Food 
Best references. 


four years. 
Wm. C. Allen, 728 3 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





The Guardian Security, Trust and Deposit Co,, of Baltimore City, 


7 North Calvert Street, 

npany does a GENERAL Trust and 

k \DMINISTRAT I rEE,—executing Trusts 
I de sc ted il Estate managed f 


Baltimore, Md, 


Bustyess. Interest allowed on Deposit. Acts as 
f any kind,—R&cEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
r residents or non-residents, etc., et 


BANKING 


Vice- Presidents, 
ward Stabler, J taniel Miller and Jonat 


and Treasurer 
liam M. Byrn 


Necretary 
1an K. Taylor Ww 

i hive ¢ mittee 

a H. Bosley 1 reorge B 


\ . Lee, Henry King 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE S R AR D SURPLUS, 82;000.000 
LIFE INSURANCE T re » TRUS ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treassrer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
SBEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


furnishes ALL Desr8aBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
It is PrRELY MctvaL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIve MILLIONS and 
Lions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Trene 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H.N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BROWN jn 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 


HENRY TATNA 


JOHN C. SI 


PEMBERTON 8 . aw 


This Company 
1a Ner Cost 
a ScRPLUs of over THREE MIL 
INCONTESTABLE 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES 


at act 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


iHE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but taal e 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) par 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, — by eheck. 

e DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Jeseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


par, 

Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
Political and other conditions 
COLORADO IN- 


Hardly any foreclosures the past 


ISAAC H Cora: Maria P Blackburn 
1203 Bolten & 


“Don’t haveany 


-‘Luckwith Flowers” 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 


alogue of 
Everything ‘Te Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 


ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER, HENDERSON & C0 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


PCH 4 NTS’ . 
COMPANY, 


Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . 
ee (paid in), 


Dadivided 3 Profits, . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for alate and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 


Rents. 





Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from #2 and up- 
| wards, 


per anncvm 
losgPH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Trea:. 
Wm. B. Lang, Jit and Trust Officer. 


Hood Gilpin. 





